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SILICOFLU ORIDES 


OF 


MAGNESIUM and ZINC 


These Salts are obtaining a wide use in the 
treatment of concrete for protection against 
atmospheric action and subsequent dis- 
integration. 

The method used is a surface treatment and 
is the practical application of well-known 
chemical reactions designed to remove free 
lime from the concrete and replace it with 
insoluble fluorides and silica, thus leaving the 
surface impervious to water and resistant to 
the acid of the atmosphere. 
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CAMDEN STREET BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone: B’ham Central 8553 (6 lines) 
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cannot jam 
or blow 
steam. 
Unique _ in 
design, fool- 
proof in op- 
eration. 
“Simplicity” 
Steam Traps 
have only 
one moving 
part—a free 
floating stainless 
steel sphere. 

Each trap is guaran- 
teed; send for a trap 
on trial. 

Write for fully 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 
Agents and Stockists in many countries, the names of 
whom we will gladly send on application. 


THE 

KEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 








Telephone: CITY 1185/6. TRAFFORD PARK 1903, 











The need for Heat Exchange equip- 
ment highly resistant to the action 
of Corrosive Acids and Alkalis with 
excellent heat transfer qualities, is 
met by the use of ‘“Karbate”’ 
Impervious Graphite Base  con- 


struction materials. 





GRANGE MILL LANE, 


Ne 





CONSULT — 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES.» 


WINCOBANK, 


Telephone: ROTHERHAM 4836 (3 Lines) Telegrams: ELECTRODES, SHEFFIELD 


‘ KARBATE © 


TRADE MARK 


BUNDLE TYPE HEAT EXCHANGERS 


WITH STEEL SHELL 


SHEFFIELD 
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Sulphate Resisting Tyne \ 
4 S.it. Tested to 100 tbs. Ww \ 


sq. in, Ar. 


i 

H The seats of plug and body 

i in this Audco Type S.R. 
Valve are specially treated to 
resist sulphation. This is just 


an example of AUDCO’S 


TYeCe Lndncrattttel. 


detail. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 


will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 















IRGNAC METAL! 
FOR RESISTING ACID 


VALVES, TAPS AND CASTINGS 
FOR CORROSIVES, 
HAUGHTON’S METALLIC 
co., LTD. 

30, St. Mary-at-Hill, 

















WILSON BROTHERS 


(General Sheet Metal Workers) 


MACHINERY GUARDS TO SPECIFICATION 
OXY-ACET. AND ELEC. ARC WELDING 


677(a) ATTERCLIFFE COMMON, SHEFFIELD, 9. 














HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Concentrated Qualities Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


COLE & WILSON, LTD. 


24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD 
Phone: Huddersfield 1993. Grams: ‘Colour’ Huddersfield 








BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
*Grams : Belting, Burslem 














This ““ EVERTRUSTY ” Glove Booklet illustrates 
and describes a wide selection of our range of 
“ EVERTRUSTY ” industry gloves, gauntlets and 
mitts in leather, cotton, molecloth, asbestos, rubber 
and P.V.C. plastic materials. It makes the selection 
of the right glove for the job a matter of ease and 
certainty. 
The coupon below will bring you this booklet free, 
together with its companion booklets dealing with 
goggles and respirators and protective clothing. 


WALLACH 222. 





pinned to your letterhead and posted to 


OS. LTD., 49, Tabernacle 
Street, London, E.C.2, will 
trated Booklets No. 2 showing full range 
of “EVERTRUSTY ” devices. 
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POTTER’S— 
Machinery Guards 





@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


: @BUILT 
eel ©6FOR SERVICE 


Potter's guards 
are installed in 
works throughb- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 


F.W.POTTER & SOAR Ltp 


PHIPP STREET. _ LOnmen. E.C.2 
hones : BiShopsgete 2177 (3 lines) 
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WHAT IT ALL 


ADDS UP TO 





VMI 
WW 


338/ 


We don’t wish to be pointlessly cryptic ; 

888/R3 is the reference number of the M.S.E. general manufacturing 
programme leaflet, and if ever you need new laboratory 

equipment, having a copy of 888/R3 in your file can be most 

convenient. It gives, in concise form, a brief 

review of all M.S.E. Centrifuges, Homogenisers, 

Disintegrators, Microtomes and other apparatus. 

It forms a handy index from which you can select the more detailed 

catalogues you require. May we send you a copy ? 


MEASURING & SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT LTD., 


SPENSER ST., LONDON, S.W.|I 
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BAGS VARY ‘ 
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SOMERVILLE. ps, Lined Jute Bags 
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CAMBUSLANG 


Proportioning & Metering Pumps 


E.C.D. Pumps are manufactured in diaphragm 
and plunger types for handling measured quantities 
of all classes of chemical and industrial process 
fluids—volatile, corrosive, or precious. Automatic 
or hand micro adjustment is fitted where required. 
Full particulars of pumps for any purpose and 
descriptive booklet will be gladly sent on request. 


E-C-D- LIMITED - ENGINEERS 


Tonbridge, Kent Tel : Tonbridge 2237 
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1. Theupper illustration 
shows a mild steel frac- 
tionating column 4 ft. 
inside diameter by 55 ft. 
overall height, the sup- 
porting cone flared to 
8 ft. 10 in. diameter in 
10 ft. Approx. weight 
124 tons. 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


2. The inset illustration 
shows a vertical boring 
mill recently installed in 
the Machine Shop at 
Widnes. The Table is 
18 ft. Sin. in diameter 
witha clear height under 
the cross rail of 13 ft. 
1! in. The mill is 
capable of machining 
castings up to 100 tons 
in weight. 





The engineering service offered by 
WIDNES FOUNDRY includes fabri- 
cation in mild and stainless steels of 
specialised plant and equipment for the 
chemical, gas, oil and allied industries. 
The fabrication of Coolers, Condensers, 
Storage Tanks and similar construc- 
tional work is the logical parallel to 
production of cast iron vessels in heat 
and acid resisting high duty and alloy 
irons for the industries mentioned. In 
foundry work and in fabrication in 
steel WIDNES offer a skilful compre- 
hensive service to industry. 


FOUNDRY € ENGINEERING 
snunes meee CO.LTD yevaeey wanes 
LUGSDALE ROAD - WIDNES - LANCS 


w/ts 
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OVIAR 40 WEVARS EP RveNCls 
tte IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 


Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 


me 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
ae a eee epee 
ie. , Cannonfield, ' . 
Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. one apenas F 
‘Phone: Hathersage 333 


CYANACETIC 


AND Gain 


MALONIC 


ESTERS 


(eirania EUTICAL LABORATORIES GEIGY LTD., MANCHESTER, 3) 
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Gablenkowt | 
1] 
REGO, | | 


LABORATORY | | 
SPECIALITIES 






No. 4676 


SOXHLET 
EXTRACTION BATH 
for 3 or 6 tests, and with 
“Gallenkamp’’ built-in 
constant level device. 



















No 4484 
WATER, STILL 


output 3} litres ,per 
hour. 


Nos. 12100/I 
WATER-BATH 
with 6 or 12 holes, 
and =“ Gallenkamp ”’ 
built-in constant level 
device. 


We shall be glad to send a copy of our Catalogue No. 508B giving full 
particulars of the above, also other specialities. 


A.GALLENKAMP&C9 LTD 


17-29 SUN STREET LONDON EXC.2 
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FLUORIDES, Neutral 


Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 
Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 


Double Fluorides (Cryolites) 


Sodium HexafluoAluminate 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate 











SILICOFLUORIDES 


Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 





BOROFLUORIDES 


Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Fluoboric Acid Solution. 





OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 








JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 








"Phone 41208/9 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
‘Grams “ CHEMICALS’ Sheffield 








PROTECTION 


IN Chemical Works, Refrigerating Plants, etc.,\the necessity 
for dealing with gas escapes and repair work calls for efficient 
protection of the men on the job. 

This is provided by the “ PURETHA ” Respirator, which is 
comfortable, efficient and simple. Its canisters are coloured 
according to the gas or group of gases against which they give 
protection. Full mask and mouthpiece, nose-clip and goggle 
types. All other protective devices for the industrial worker 
also manufactured and supplied : Self-contained breathing 
apparatus, smoke-helmets, short-distance fresh-air apparatus, 
resuscitating apparatus, dust masks, protective clothing 
goggles, etc. 








SIEBE. GORMAN & CO.L® 


TOLWORTH, SURBITON, SURREY 
Telephone : Elmbridge 5900 Telegrams : Siebe, Surbiton 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 
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Thirty years of development and manu- 
facturing experience enable Foxboro to 
offer industry, Recorders and Controllers 
for temperature, pressure, humidity, 
liquid level, flow and other process 
measurements ffully certified | and 
guaranteed. CERTIFIED for accuracy and 
response—GUARANTEED for functional 
reliability . . . 

fait accompli. 


FOXBORO-YOXALL LTO 


D ROAD, MERTON, LONDON, SIW.18 
itish made instruments 
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MULTITUBULAR DRIERS | 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS | 














FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 


OUR WORKS, the largest in the 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 


MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 


We have test plants always available 











RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 


PHCENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 





























BROUGH'S NEW TYPE K.C.C..DRUM WITH SLOPING TOP. Top free from 
dirt-collecting edges. Stacks efficiently. Drains perfectly. Costs little more 
than ordinary drums (Patent and design registered). 


BROUGH'’S SPECIAL TRACTOR TAPER. Neck welded or seamed on to an ex- 
tended collar able to reach difficult tractor apertures. A strong, light package. 
No “‘ vertical ’’ joints. 


BROUGH’S HALF TAPER. Has most of the advantages of a taper with easier 
stacking. 


THERE’S A BROUGH’S DRUM FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Groug 


**Superdrum "’ 


a 





| LIVERPOOL 


3 
| Telephcne, Liverpool Royal 3031 Telegrams , 
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SHELL INTERMEDIATES 
for the Chemical Industry 


Shell offers interesting and reactive 
intermediates for the Chemical Industry. 
Their suggested uses include the synthesis 
of esters, ethers, fine chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, surface active 
agents, plasticisers and synthetic resins. 
Shell also supplies high purity ketones and alcohols. 
Technical information on these and other 

Shell products is available on request. 





ALLYL CHLORIDE ......... CH,=CH—CH,Ci 





ALLYL ALCOHOL 
DICHLORHYDRIN 


~ CH,=CH—CH,(OH) 


CH,(OH)—CHCI—CH,CI 













(mixed isomers) CH,C!I —CH(OH)—CH,C!I 





; 7 ON 
EPICHLORHYDRIN ........ CH,—CH—CH,CI 





HEXYLENE GLYCOL 





CH,;\, 
C(OH) —CH,—CH(OH)—CH, 
CH,/ 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, 112, Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
Divisional Offices : Walter House, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4455 
42, Deansgate, Manchester 3. Tel: Deansgate 6451 @ Clarence Chambers, 39 Corporation Street, 
Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 1742 e 28, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, C.!. Tel: Glasgow Central 9561 
53, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. Tel ; Dublin 77810 ‘‘SHELL’’ is a Registered Trade Mark. 
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DESCRIPTION 

A wax emulsion oe BEATER SIZING OF PAPER and BOARD .. 
SOSSRININE OF i, Where a very high degree of sizing is required. x 
arnulsifying sgen® 2. In conjunction with teen to increase the sizing 

~ inary form and produce special effect 

ppminows Mui 3. To improve the shee qualities of high grade 


insoluble in acids papers used for special purposes. - 
and alkalies and un- 4. Te incorporate wax in building board. 
affected by bacteria | For SURFACE SIZING OF ALL TYPES OF PAPER AND 





and fungi. BOARD and in PAPER COATING MIXTURES 
Particle size to produce all types of food wrappings, wax paper * 
approximately 5-u. and containers. oe : i a 


. 


i 
: ae WIDNES © LANCASHIRE 
b:.* PETER stale atta yo LIMITED LONDON + HAECHESTER + BRISTOL 
















FROM £7°5:-O 








LARGE STOCKS OF 

HYSIL AND PYREX 

GLASSWARE. 

FILTER PAPERS 

CHEMICALS ETC. 
Your Enquiries will be welcomed by 




















Middleton & Co Ltd. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS DEALERS 
BOUNDARY ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


TELEPHONE : MIDDLESBROUGH 3207 (3 LINES) 
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EVERSHED INSTRUMENTATION 


EVERSHED 
PRECISE 
TANK 
GAUGE 


putttiiiny 
Met 













The Evershed Precise Tank Gauge provides 


local and remote indication of the level of 
liquids in tanks and is particularly applicable 
to oil refineries, chemical works and other 
plant where a very accurate indication of liquid 
levels in tanks is necessary. The transmitter 
is in effect an automatic dipstick installed on 
the top of .the tank, the actual reading being 
transmitted to distant receivers. 


For complete particulars, ask for List..... CH.6 


EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED 


ACTON LANE WORKS - CHISWICK » LONDON - W.4 


GLI 


Telephone : Chiswick 3670 
Telegrams : Megger, Chisk, London Cables: Megger, London 
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Its 


io) 


advantages _ include 


NULL POINT DISPLACER 
SYSTEM. 


NOT float controlled. 


Precise accuracy. Level to 
within 1/10’, unaffected by 
range. 


Flameproof. Suitable for opera- 
tion in dangerous atmospheres. 
Designed for oil and petrol 
tanks. 


Indication over three lines by 
Synchronous Powerotor type 
transmission. Resistance of 
each line up to 200 ohms (for 
example 10 miles of 3/.029*). 


Completely weatherproof. 
Zero adjustment can be made 
without breaking the flame- 
proof jointing. 

Indicators have double con- 
centric dials marked in feet and 


inches. 


Local and distant indication. 
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‘FLEXIBLE’ IS MY MIDDLE NAME! says Mr. Therm 


The gas and gas-heated equipment that Mr. Therm brings in his train are amazingly 
flexible in their applications to all sorts of heating problems. What other fuel but gas 
could give you a tir.y—but steady—pin-point of flame or full heat the instant you 
want it ? And gas can be controlled at the flick of a finger—or can be completely 
automatic if required. It needs no storage space, 
is smokeless and ash-free, and works unfail- 
ingly for you with remarkable efficiency. No 
wonder Mr. Therm is to be found hard at work 
in so many industries! 


“Mm: ~See, for instance, how compact an installa- 
tion can be devised. Here is part of a battery of 
reaction vessels—each of 220 gallon capacity—used in 
the production of aniline dye at the works of Williams 
(Hounslow) Ltd. Town gas is used throughout for 
heating. The specially-designed internally insulated 
housings hold cast-iron pans which are enamelled 


inside, and fitted with belt-driven agitating mechanism 


THE GAS COUNCIL I GROSVINOR PLACE + SWI MR. THERM BURNS TO SERVE you! 
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‘ALKATHENE’ 


To the chemical engineer, t u b e i n t h e 
‘Alkathene’ tube offers these C h e m i C a | 
important advantages :— i n d us t r y 











° Unaffected by most corrosive 


fluids up to 65°C. 


° Light in weight — specific 
gravity 0.92. 


* Tough, durable and flexible. 
* Easy to joint and weld. 


° Available in long con- 


tinuous lengths. 


e Very low thermal 


conductivity. 


Write for details to the nearest 


1.C.1. Sales Office. 


‘Alkathene’ is the registered trade mark of 


polythene manufactured by 1.C.1. 














IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 


P.399 
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LACTIC ACID 


SULPHONATED OILS 

















TANNERS MATERIALS 

















MOSS BANK WORKS, WIDNES, LANCS. 


Telegrams Telephone 


























ANTHRACENE OIL | 
CARBOLIC CRYSTALS | 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
META-CRESOL 
NAPHTHALENE 
TOLUOL 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
XYLOL | 
SALES OFFICE : a 


418* GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 


BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
PYRIDINE as | 
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| 
| 
| 


























Telephone: 60078-9 Telegrams : CRESOL 
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Safeguarding Medical Invention 


HE great growth of invention in 
biological materials and medicines 

in general has been one of the out- 
standing facts in. the broad field 
of chemistry since the war. The useful 
preparation in its final form almost in- 
variably has owed much to the work of 
chemists and biochemists, even in those 
instances where the initiative derived 
from a medical practitioner or, more 
frequently, a medical research worker. 
To the large chemical organisations 
from which come most of these heal- 
ing materials the protection afforded 
by the Patent Office is an essential 
condition for profitable and progressive 
activity. No such _ protection can, 
however, be invoked by the medical 
man who may isolate a valuable new 
material and perhaps indicate the 
route by which it can be made avail- 
able. By an admirable but antiquated 
canon of medical ethics no medical man 
may patent his discovery. That prin- 
ciple, which is a great deal older than 
the resolutions in 1903 and 1920 of the 


Central Ethical Committee of the 
British Medical Association which 
made it obligatory, has now been 


reconsidered and the adverse evidence 
which has come to light strongly sug- 
gests that the BMA, at its annual 


873 


meeting on July 13, will dispense with 
it. 

Such a decision would represent a 
profound change in outlook, seen from 
the medical man’s standpoint, and 
would seem to have everything to 
recommend it. While there is no pros- 
pect whatsoever that the ordinary 
medical practitioner will now develop 
as an innovator and patentee—the 
BMA recommendations in any case 
are still opposed to private patenting— 
the chances of a new therapeutic 
substance achieving the large commer- 
cial production its usefulness may 
require would be greatly improved. 

The report on which the BMA 
Council is being invited to make an 
end of the ‘‘ no patenting ” rule sup- 
plies some remarkable reminders of the 
anomalies which have flourished under 
the existing system and clearly indi- 
cates the changes that have occurred 
in recent years in the means by which 
advances are made in the therapeutic 
field. It recalls, for example, that 
patentable advances now are made not 
by clinicians but by research workers, 
who in most cases are not qualified 
medical practitioners. Chemists, physi- 
cists and engineers are also recognised 
to be very large contributors in the 
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production of a new material and the 
ethic which formerly was acceptable 
to doctors cannot be appropriately 
urged on them, There has also been 
a considerable change in the general 
type of new medical products, many 
of which are chemotherapeutic sub- 
stances produced by large industries. 
The naturally occurring materials and 
their derivatives with which the 
doctors and apothecaries of old were 
mainly concerned no longer figure in 
the field of innovation, and biological 
and chemical substances cannot to-day 
be sharply distinguished. 

These are a few of the many per- 
suasive arguments by which the BMA 
will be urged to declare ‘‘ that there 
is no longer any objection to the 
patenting of inventions for which mem- 
bers of the medical profession are 
responsible, provided such patents are 
assigned to the National Research De- 
velopment Corporation with a view to 


their administration in the _ best 
interests of the public as a whole ”’ 
The NRDC can, of course, offer suit- 


able payment for inventions assigned 
to it. Thus agreement may be reached 
between the irreconcilables which in 
the past precluded a medical man from 
benefiting by the outcome of his 


observation and enterprise—the ethic 
that the results of medical research 
should be dedicated for the benefit of 
humanity, while patent law and prac- 
tice permitted a temporary and con- 
ditional monopoly. If the representa- 
tive body of the BMA accepts the 
proposals now being recommended to 
it the repugnant possibility of selfish 
exploitation of some essential new 
clinical material will no longer be a 
serious problem, and medical invention 
may have the help of the development 
fund of the NRDC. 

These are the aspects of principal 
interest to medical men. There is in 
addition a further recommendation 
for action by the BMA, one which has 
long been obvious to chemists and 
others. So long as the “no patent- 
ing ’’ rule is maintained no ownership, 
even on a national basis, can be 
exercised over the basic discovery of 
the medical scientist. The BMA Council 
has cited several examples of the 
injustices which can occur in_ those 
conditions, the predominant instance 
being penicillin. Because there was no 
‘central patentee ”’ of penicillin the 
British consumer has today to contri- 
bute royalties to American firms for 
penicillin made in this country. 
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Notes and Comments 


Chemical Engineering Research 


ORE than three years have 
passed since the Mechanical En- 
gineering Research Organisation was 
formed under the xgis of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to fill a conspicuous gap in 
the national organisation of research. 
MERO’s programme is of vital interest 
to every mechanical and _ chemical 
engineer and to countless industries. 
Yet no information about that organi- 
sation’s activities has been released to 
the Press, beyond a very general state- 
ment regarding the establishment of 
new mechanical engineering labora- 
tories at East Kilbride. Scraps of in- 
formation which have since come—un- 
officially—to light show that an impor- 
tant chemical engineering element is 
planned as part of the East Kilbride 
programme. It is fairly certain that 
MERO has by now formulated its 
programme for the organisation of its 
research. But that is merely specu- 
lation. In the absence of any official 
statement it might be concluded that 
nothing has been achieved since the 
statement on East Kilbride was issued 
more than a year ago—and that the 
reason for this exaggerated reticence 
was the absence of any progress to 
report. 


DSIR Policy 


T is understandable that scientists 

should be reluctant to discuss 
specific investigations before finality 
has been achieved, although that 
policy, too, is sometimes carried to 
excess by withholding important news 
pending publication in a_ specific 
scientific journal—which is probably 
not seen by the majority of indus- 
trialists or engineers in the particular 
field. The deferment of publication of 
the objectives or results of Government 
research, the cost of which is borne 
by the public, is much harder to 
excuse. The public is entitled to know 
how the money is being spent and it 


is not apparent that anything can be 
gained by withholding general informa- 
tion regarding research programmes. 
Almost all organisations make a prac- 
tice of supplying the Press with annual 
and progress reports and _ applied 
science is generally not prone to dis- 
pense with the aid of the Press in 
making its achievements known to 
industry. One of the functions of the 
DSIR organisations, which have gener- 
ally been performed extraordinarily 
well in the past, is to make closer the 
liaison between the many _ research 
laboratories and _ industries. The 
chemical engineering industry, of 
which the research needs are _ out- 
standing, seems at the moment to have 
been excluded from this principle. 


Science and Diplomacy 
LOQUENT of the deep respect in 


America for science and its prac- 
titioners and the confidence there in 
the capability of the latter to help 
shape current affairs is the scheme 
lately reported from Washington to 
establish a world-wide network of 
American scientist-diplomatists to help 
gather and give out research informa- 
rng The suggestion was made by an 
influential U.S. Government committee 
headed by Dr. L. V. Berkner, a special 
consultant to the Secretary of State, 
after a review of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s proposals for reorganising the 
conduct of United States foreign rela- 
tions. The aim is to set up overseas 
science staffs in the principal American 
embassies—one such staff has, in fact, 
been working in London since 1947. 
Others are suggested for Johannesburg, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sydney (or Canberra), 
Paris, Rome, Berne, Stockholm, Otta- 
wa and Tokyo. The scientists would 
rank as attachés with full diplomatic 
status. To be able to contemplate the 
supply of experts on so large a scale 
shows the great reserve of scientists 
on which America is able to draw. 
While our own scientific people could 
render at least as useful a service in 
the ambassadorial réle, their numbers 
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are barely sufficient to meet the 
pressing need to increase teaching and 
research staffs, while the current 
requirement of more scientific liaison 
officers for service throughout the 
Commonwealth is not yet satisfied. 
The last is one of the topics which 
the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee is to study at its meeting on 
Monday next. 


Neglected Energy ? 


[* any good can come out of the 
fresh burden of tax on hydrocarbon 
oils—other than to the Treasury—the 
most hopeful prospect may well be the 
powerful incentive there is now to im- 
provise to replace the costly materials 
in the fields of solvents and _ fuel. 
Supplementation and substitution were 
among the themes dealt with by Dr. 
Roxbee Cox, speaking recently in 
London to the Institute of Metals on 
the special problems of operating the 
gas turbine on the various possible 
** substitute ’’ energy raisers, natural 
and blast furnace gases and the pro- 
ducts of underground coal gasification. 
He may have’ reminded’ § many- 
although he did not call attention to 
it—of the possible fuel yields in gas of 
high calorific value obtainable from 
sewage sludge. The practicability of 
that is vouched for by the fact that 
at least 40 German towns before the 
war were making profitable use of that 
unconventional fuel. The only English 
parallel which comes readily to mind 
is the Surrey sewage authority which 
was recently operating its motor 
transport on fuel from the same source. 
The system as practised in Germany 
had the great merit of comparative 
simplicity, the collection of sludge in 
“‘ageing chambers” requiring heat 
only if rapid fermentation and cor- 
respondingly quicker yields of gas, 75 
per cent of which was methane of high 
calorific value, was required. The 
inoffensive waste of that process was 
not deprived of its value as fertiliser. 
The continued ‘‘ dumping ”’ of ordin- 
ary sewage sludge, in this country at 
least, seems like a form of fuel 
improvidence to which some attention 
could profitably be given at the forth- 
coming World Power Conference. 
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The Phosgene Risk 
"HE fact that phosgene may de- 


velop when carbon tetrachloride is 
used as a fire extinguisher is a 
scientific fact which a number of 
alarming occurrences have fully con- 
firmed. That knowledge alone is, how- 
ever, no adequate safeguard, as a 
recent laboratory fire in Manchester 
confirmed. Aluminium powder and 
magnetic iron oxide in an open con- 
tainer were being raised to a high 
temperature in an electric laboratory 
oven when the mixture fired and 
started to burn with approximately the 
intensity of the thermite reaction. On 
application of the CCl, extinguishers, 
the characteristic smell of phosgene 
was detected and nine persons were 
sufficiently affected to require hospital 
treatment. In the intense heat de- 
veloped by the burning mixture (ap- 
proximately 2000° C.) it is possible that 
the CCl, reacted with the atmosphere 
to produce a small quantity of COCk. 
A possible reaction is: CCl, + H:O 
=COClL + 2HCl. As a result of the 
fire the refinery concerned (Manches- 
ter Oi] Refinery, Ltd.) has withdrawn 
all the CCl, extinguishers from its 
plant, replacing them by CO: extin- 
guishers, either the small hand instru- 
ments type or the larger mobile type. 
Foam extinguishers were already part 


of the equipment, but additional 2- 
gallon foam extinguishers and_ 18- 
gallon foam engines have been in- 
stalled. It is a welcome recognition 
of the continued seriousness of acci- 


dental ignition risks that the study of 
fire hazards will be given prominence 
in the discussions at this year’s 
chemical safety works conference at 
Scarborough in September. Dr. J. B. 
Firth, of the North-Western Forensic 
Science Laboratory will deliver a paper 
on investigations of the cause of a 
fire. 


Better Coal Output 

Britain’s deep-mined coal production in 
the week ending June 10 amounted to 
4,010,400 tons. This compared with an 
average of 3,981,600 tons for the first 23 
weeks of the year. The lower output of 
the previous week, 3,089,800 tons, was 
by the Whitsun holidays. 


accounted for 
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ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENTS 


Harwell’s Increasing Contributions to Nuclear Physics 


HE increasing influence and activities 

of the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell are reflected in_ its 
organisation of an international nuclear 
physics conference to be held at Oxford 
from September 7-13. 

The main sessions will be held in the 
lecture theatres of the Clarendon Labora- 
tory, delegates being limited to about 200, 
and attendance will be by invitation only. 
Representatives are expected from_ the 
U.S.A., the British Commonwealth, West- 
ern Europe, and_ British universities 
working in this field. 

The conference will be divided into two 
parts, the first concerned primarily with 
the use of high energy particle accelerators, 
for nuclear physics experiments, and the 
second with lower energy nuclear physics, 
including the use of atomic piles for experi- 
mental work. 


Conference Discussions 


Subjects to be discussed on September 7 
and 8 will be high energy accelerators, 
experimental and theoretical high energy 
physics and beta-ray spectroscopy. On 
September 11 and 12 nuclear physics will 
be the subject and on the closing day, 
September 13, pile physics and neutron 
spectroscopy will be discussed. 

The programme includes a visit to the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment on 
Saturday, September 9. 

Among the recent developments at the 
AERE, Harwell, is the completion of a 
second electromagnetic isotope separation 
plant, and the collection of separated or 
enriched isotopes has begun, 

A Press note from the Ministry of Sup- 
ply notes that a small electromagnetic 
separator has been running at Harwell for 
two years and has been supplying samples 
of isotopes of light elements for nuclear 
physics work. 

The new plant, which is capable of 
separating for experimental work gram 
quantities of the isotopes of the heavy 
elements, including uranium, at a high 
degree of enrichment, was designed by a 
group of scientists at Harwell and_manu- 
factured by Metropolitan-Vickers Electri- 
cal Co., Ltd., in conjunction with the 
General Electric Co., Ltd., and British 
Thomson-Houston, Ltd. The first separa- 
tions were carried out in May. 

While the large e.m. plant is expected 
to be fully occupied on work for the estab- 


lishment for some time to come, milligram 
samples of the lighter elements made by 
the smaller plant will be made available for 
export, as well as for use in Britain. 

Radioisotopes produced in atomic piles 
have by now become quite familiar. In 
addition most naturally occurring elements 
consist of a mixture of isotopes (that is, 
atoms of different weight but chemically 
identical) although few of these naturally 
occurring isotopes are radioactive. Their 
separation is difficult because it depends on 
small differences in physical characteris- 
tics between the isotopes. 

Several methods of separation can be 
used, for example, diffusion, fractional 
distillation and the electromagnetic plant. 
Most methods only increase slightly the 
concentration of the isotopes in a single 
operation and the process has to be re- 
peated in many stages to get a high 
enrichment. 

The advantage of the electromagnetic 
method is that, although only small quan- 
tities are produced, a high enrichment can 
be obtained from a single stage. 

The electromagnetic separator works in 
this way. A beam of ionised atoms is pro- 
jected into a magnetic field. The magnetic 
field causes the atoms to travel in a circu- 
lar path. The diameter of the path 
depends on the weight of the atoms so that 
the heavier ones travel in a wider diameter 
circle than the lighter ones and can be 
collected separately. 





Sharing Atomic Development 


PROFESSOR Niels Bohr, Danish physicist 
and Nobel prize-winner, who was engaged 
in atomic research in Britain and the 
U.S.A. during the war, last week addressed 
an open letter to the United Nations. In 
this letter, which was shown to Danish 
and foreign Press representatives, the 
professor appealed for open dissemination 
of information on atomic energy as a 
means of relaxing international tension. 

Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, vice-president 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company, is 
reported to have made the proposal that 
industry in the U.S.A. should be allowed 
to build and manage its own atomic power 
plant with Government-leased uranium. 
The doctor suggests the building of a $35 
million power plant of 75,000 kW in the 
mountains of Idaho which are rich in phos- 
phates but scarce in power. 
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BASIC CHEMICAL TOTALS IN MARCH 


Larger Consumption, Production and Stocks 


beers levels of production in basic 
chemicals and non-ferrous metals were 
generally higher than in the same month 
of last year. Although consumption was 
greater in most cases, stocks also im- 
proved. Exceptions were molasses, indus- 
trial alcohol and sulphur, stocks of which 
were reduced. 

Estimated numbers employed in the 
chemical and allied trades for March (in 
thousands) were 448.7, being 11.7 more than 
the corresponding period of 1949, and 1.7 


March, 1950 
Thousand Tons 


fewer than February this year. Distribu- 
tion of workers was as follows: coke ovens, 
chemicals and dyes, explosives, etc., 256.5 
(188.5 men, 68.0 women); paints and var- 
nishes 38.1 (27.1 men, 11.0 women); oils, 
greases, glue, etc., 67.2 (53.9 men, 13.3 
women); pharmaceuticals, toilet prepara- 
tions, etc., 81.9 (42.6 men, 39.8 women). 
These figures and the table below are 
abstracted from the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, No. 583 (HMSO, 2s. 6d.). 


March ,1949 
Thousand Tons 

















Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks 
Sulphuric acid 162.7 168. 0 aa 144.9 156.0 -= 
Sulphur — 66.0 _ 26.0 69.9 
Pyrites ... 75.0 —_ 20.8 74.0 
Spent oxide 182.4 - 16.3 168.9 
Molasses (cane and beet) 227.6 9.5 20.9* 265.8 
Industrial alcohol 4 bulk gal. ) 0.61 1.44 2.12 5.6 
Ammonia : 5.58 - 7.08 5.21 
Superphosphate 22.2 37.2 — 
Compound fertiliser 186.8 288.3 = 
Liming materials ‘ ¥ ; _ 466.1 — 
Nitrogen content of nitrogenous 
fertilisers : - ne 23.59 21.77 24.47 
Phosphate roc k_ 212.6 — 99.8 147.0 
Virgin aluminium 2.66 2.78 16.1 -- 
Virgin copper . - 115.9 34.2 99.4 
Virgin zinc 7.10 45.1 6.26 19.6 41.6 
Refined lead 8.16 64.6 5.82 12.8 26.4 
Tin sia - — 1.28 2.46 21.0 
Zine concentrates - 64.0 =- 14.5 30.5 
Magnesium 0.28 - 0.29 0.23 
Pig iron ee ae ee 187.0t 146.0+ 499.0 179.0t 140.0t 246.0 
Steel ingots and castings en 
alloys) = : 330.0+ 1,280.0 313.0F - 1,031.0 

Rubber : Reclaimed . 0.62 0. 61 2.39 0.44 0.43 4.0 

Natural (ine luding late x).. — 4.72 42.9 — 4.28 47.5 

Sy nthetic — i _ 0.06 0.93 -- 0.05 1.87 

e Distilling only. + Average of five weeks. 





NHS Stimulates 


THE influence of the operation of the 
National Health Service on the demand for 
pharmaceutical products in the domestic 
field, which continued to increase, was 
referred to in the report for 1949 of the 
director of The British Drug Houses, Ltd. 
The overall margin of profit on that side 
of the company’s business was stated to be 
narrow, but the turnover represented a 
large percentage of the total trading. Any 
substantial change in Government policy 
could result in serious consequences for the 
company and for the industry as a whole. 

Whatever economies in the National 
Health Service might be instituted, they 
could hardly be at the expense of the use 
and development of therapeutic agents that 
were the outcome of scientific research. 


Pharmaceutical Sales 


Those were essential in the treatment of 
disease and, in addition, were an important 
factor in the country’s export drive. It 
was this type of product that the com- 
pany’s pharmaceutical business was mainly 
concerned. 

The company records that during the. 
year under review it introduced, inter alia, 
a new product, Anacobin, the first pre- 
paration of pure vitamin B» to be issued 
by a British manufacturer. In the labora- 
tory and fine chemical field, new processes 
had been worked out which had led to the 
production of substantial quantities of 
certain fine chemicals for industrial use 
that were formerly so expensive as to be 
regarded as laboratory reagents only. 
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PIONEERS OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Achievements of a Century Recalled at Widnes 


HE contribution made by chemical 

industries to the growth and well being 
of communities was exemplified last week 
on Merseyside when the town of Widnes 
commemorated its centenary as a centre of 
chemical production. 

One hundred years ago, Widnes and the 
neighbouring villages had a population of 
2000. To-day it is a communty of 45,000 
owing its importance very largely to the 
fact that it has become the thriving centre 
of a chemical industry which was estab- 
lished by a handful of far-sighted indus- 
trialists. That work now employs 5000, 
about one-third of the town’s working 
population. 

The personalities and events’ which 
helped to shape Widnes’ present important 
character have been interestingly recalled 
in a short history produced by I.C.I., Ltd., 
of which the loc ‘al General Chemicals Divi- 
sion were hosts on June 9 at a commemora- 
tive luncheon to people prominent in 
Widnes and in local and neighbouring 
chemical industries. 

That theme was presented in fuller 
detail and perspective by Sir Frederick 
Bain, M.C., deputy chairman of I.C.I., 
Ltd., when ‘he proposed the toast of “The 
Town and Industry of Widnes ”’ at the lun- 
cheon. The response was given by the 
Mayor (Councillor John Ludden). 


The First Works 


The I.C.I. note claims that the first 
chemical works in Widnes—two—were 
built in 1847. One, making borax and 
later soda, was started by a Glasgow man, 
John McLellan. The other, and more im- 
portant, was founded by John Hutchinson 
(then only 25 years of age) and his partner 
Oswald Earle. Hutchinson’s No. 1 works, 
as it was later called, was the first in 
Widnes to use the Leblanc process for the 
manufacture of alkali, a fact which has 
only recently come to light. It had long 
been a mistaken tradition i in the town that 
James Muspratt, whose son had an alkali 
works at Woodend, founded the local 
Leblanc industry. In fact his works were 
not built until 1852. 

In 1850 a third pioneer entered the field, 
William Gossage, who erected a small soda 
works on the other side of the Widnes-St. 
Helens Canal. 

By 1850, Hutchinson was employing 
about 100 men in No. 1 works, Gossage was 





Sir Frederick Bain 


operating in a small way, and McLellan 
was making borax at his North British 
Chemical Works. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to date the beginnings of the ‘Widnes 
chemical industry from this year, although 
strictly it might be taken as beginning in 
the summer of 1847, when Hutchinson’s 
No. 1 works were erected. 

Another important works was started in 
1853, when Hutchinson’s works manager, 
Henry Deacon, broke away and formed a 
partnership with William Pilkington. 
Deacon wanted to exploit the ammonia- 
soda process instead of the Leblanc, and 
quarrelled with his partner. 

Deacon then entered into partnership 
with Holbrook Gaskell, who insisted on 
using the conventional Leblanc system. The 
present Gaskell-Marsh group of works of 
1.C.I. General Chemicals Division stands 
on the site of Deacon’s original factory. 

Hutchinson and the other soda manu- 
facturers improved and elaborated the 
original Leblanc process, and it became 
the basis of the heavy chemical industry. 
Twenty years after Hutchinson built his 
factory, the population of Widnes had 
risen to 14,000; within another 20 years 
this figure had been doubled. Salt from 
Cheshire, pyrites from Ireland and Spain, 
and limestone from Derbyshire, Cornwall 
and Wales poured into the Widnes fac- 
tories to be transformed into chemicals. 
The picturesque signs with which the 
Widnes chemical manufacturers labelled 
their casks and carboys—the bull, the 
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kangaroo, the thistle and the skull and 
crossbones—all became familiar sights in 
the industries of this country, on the Con- 
tinent and in America. 

But Widnes was not only manufacturing 
chemicals. In 1891, the United Alkali 
Company, a firm which by that date em- 
braced most of the chemical manufacturers 
in Widnes, set up in the town the first 
industrial research laboratory in Britain. 
Men such as Deacon, Gossage, Hargreaves 
and Hunter established a tradition of 
industrial investigation, and from their 
research came new processes, some still 
used to-day, for manufacturing soda, chlor- 
ine and caustic soda. 

The Widnes research laboratory, now the 
main laboratory of the General Chemicals 
Division of I.C.I., has many notable 
achievements to its credit, and for over 50 
years it has been the hub of the local 
heavy chemical industry. 


Chlorine Products 


It assisted in the change-over from the 
Leblanc soda processes to the modern pro- 
duction of chlorine by the electrolysis of 
salt—a revolution in chemical manufacture 
—and in the development of the many 
organic and other products now derived 
from chlorine. 

The laboratory played a vital part 
during the second world war. It took a 
large share in research connected with all 
forms of chemical defence and developed 
and operated processes by which the nation 
was kept supplied with many key chemi- 
cals. It is public knowledge that part of 
the Widnes staff was intimately engaged 
in atomic research during the war. Wid- 
nes made outstanding contributions to the 
production of uranium metal and of uran- 
ium hexafluoride, and helped to lay the 
foundation of the analytical chemistry of 
uranium. 

Here also, during the war, the vinyl 
chloride process was developed to provide a 
substitute for rubber. At the same time 
work was going forward on two of the 
greatest chemical developments—Gam- 
mexane and Methoxone. Both are manu- 
factured on a large scale in Widnes to-day. 

More recently the laboratory has worked 
on the fluoro-chloromethanes, previously 
imported under the name of Freons; which 
have produced radical alterations in 
methods of refrigeration, and are now 
being produced on Merseyside under the 
British name of Arctons. Yet another 
postwar product of the Widnes Laboratory 
is the unique plastic, polytetrafluoroethy- 
lene. The laboratory is producing this, as 
Fluon, on a semi-commercial scale. 


17 June 1950 


The personalities of the early leaders in 


chemical production in Widnes and _ the 
times in which they lived were vividly 
recalled by Sir Frederick Bain. He wel- 


comed the guests on behalf of the General 
Chemicals Division of I.C.I. and expressed 
the regrets and apologies of the chairman, 
Lord McGowan, for his absence. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Frederick 
Bain said :— 

It sometimes seems that this present 
time is one of the most disturbing and 
dangerous periods through which the world 
has passed. But I dare say that those who 
lived around the turn of 1850 and were 
alive to affairs thought pretty much in the 
same terms as we do to-day. 


In 1847 Russia absorbed Poland; there 
was war in Switzerland. In 1848 there 
were revolutions in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 


Sicily. Austria was at war with Sardinia. 
Prussia invaded Denmark, the Pope was 
forced to flee from Rome and in this coun- 
try the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
We were fighting the Sikhs at Chillian 
wallah and Gugerat. In 1850 the British 
blockaded the Piraeus to avenge an assault 
on a British subject, whose name, strangely 
enough, was Don Pacifica. The writ of 
Britain ran far in those days. But let us 
remember that those same years saw the 
burgeoning of genius in Tennyson, the 
Brontes, Dickens and Thackeray. 

A Toronto paper, The Examiner, printed 
exactly a hundred years ago a passage 
which is an admirable illustration of the 
truth of the old French saying that “ the 
more things change the more they remain 
the same.”’ ‘‘ Russia, the empire which 
subsists on the most rude and naked basis 
of main force is the great depository of 
warlike menaces; and the advance of her 
encroachment has now reached such a 
point that the next step seems certain to 
involve Europe in a war of resistance. 


Benefits of Industrialisation 


We live in an age when it is claimed that 
events have become so huge and complex 
that men no longer have the individual 
significance they had in former days. This 
is a view of our contemporary situation 
that I reject utterly. By no means let us 
forget that the early history of indus 
trialism had its wrongs, its shocking 
wrongs of child labour, filth and prevent- 
able disease. But let us not forget, also, 
that these wrongs were remedied, while 
the benefits of industrialisation remained, 
and are with us now. 

It was glass that brought light into 
human homes; plumbing, soap _ and 
chlorine, health and length of days; the 
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textile industries, and a host of others, 
that brought .beauty and dignity. The 
chemical factories may have appeared 
satanic enough—certainly they were no 
garden of roses—but the men who 
established and developed them bear no 
whit of resemblance to the grasping ogres 
of the conventional picture of industrialists 
in the past. They lived and toiled on the 
scene of their enterprises; the contributions 
they made in leadership and inventiveness 
were personal ones, they were the visible 
captains in the field of battle. 

Of the date of Hutchinson’s arrival in 
Widnes there is no doubt. He established 
his No. 1 mony ss the mouth of what is 
still called the ‘‘ New Cut ”’ in the summer 
of 1847. In the « course of a year or so he 

was employing more than a hundred men 
there in the manufacture of soda by the 
Leblane process; the chemical industry 
history of Widnes had begun. John 
Hutchinson was a remarkable personality. 
With no inherited wealth, with not more 
than a matter of a few months experience 
in the manufacture of alkali, at the age of 
25 he was owner and manager of his own 
factory. One might ask where is the 
young man today who would embark on 
such an enterprise? Have times so changed 
or are our young men less adventurous ? 

Hutchinson’s first and prudent object 
was to have somewhere to dump the rapidly 
accumulating waste from his factory; this 
waste, he foresaw, would become an_in- 
creasing embarrassment to himself and to 
future alkali-makers in the area. But the 
plan for which Hutchinson deserves most 
credit for conceiving was that of cutting 
a dock and laying down a.system of private 

railways to serve the future industries 
which he, quite rightly, expected would 
develop in the town. John Hutchinson, 
more than 90 years ago, planned one of the 
first ‘‘ industrial estates ’’ in the country. 
After his death in 1865, it was round his 
dock and on his shrewdly acquired land 
that the second great development of 
Widnes chemical industry took place. His 
foresight was amply justified by events. 


Great Leaders 


Sir Frederick Bain went on to refer to 
other great leaders of Widnes chemical 
industry. William Gossage, who went to 
the town in 1850, established there a 
world-famous soap industry. Henry 
Deacon, he recalled, went to Widnes as 
John Hutchinson’s first works manager, 
and eventually devised, with Dr. Ferdinand 
Harter, the process for the manufacture of 
chlorine, which practically held the field 
until the second decade of the present 
century. James Muspratt, in 1823, was 
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the beginner of a long family connection 
with the Widnes chemical industry, being 
eventually succeeded by his sons Frederic 
and Edmund Knowles Muspratt. The last 
named’s son, Sir Max, in later years be- 
came chairman of the United Alkali 
Company. 

From 1847, for almost 20 years, McLellan, 
Hutchinson, Gossage, Muspratt, Gaskell 
and Deacon were the only names in the 
Widnes chemical industry. Their enter- 
prise built up the tradition of this industry 
in the area, and, during the great com- 
mercial spurt of the 70’s other indus- 
trialists made Widnes the site of their 
undertakings. Today Widnes is. still 
proving a magnet for new chemical 
developments. Ludwig Mond, writing to 
his parents in 1872, said of Widnes, as he 
knew it, that ‘ There is nowhere in the 
world where a factory could be set up with 
such ease and small capital, and where such 
working power can be found. 


The Alkali Industry 


In these cautious days it seems almost 
absurd that a youngster with a few 
months’ experience of industry and with a 
half-conceived process in his pocket— 
along with a handful of paternal florins— 
should seek to storm the gates of the 
British alkali industry, and—more amazing 
still—that he should succeed. For ten 
vears Mond made Widnes his headquarters; 
it was here that he established his home 
and it was in Widnes that Alfred Mond, 
the first Lord Melchett, was born. It was 
here that Ludwig developed his sulphur 
recovery process—the first solution of the 
problem that was finally to be solved by 
Chance of Oldbury. But let us not forget 
that it was John Hutchinson who had the 
insight to realise that Ludwig Mond, the 
enthusiastic young man from the Con- 
tinent had a worth-while idea and the 
ability to carry it to fruition. 

But there have been giants nearer to 
our own time to whom credit must be 
given. Sir Max Muspratt, Sir Christopher 
Clayton, John A. E. Rayner and Sir 
Holbrook Gaskell, are names honoured and 
respected in Widnes today, and I wish to 
pay tribute to those who, still in active 
service, have given, and are continuing to 
give, of their best on behalf of our industry 
in this town. We salute the thousands of 
devoted people who have made the work- 
ing population of Widnes. 

In the chemical industry there 
is no resting on _ established process 
and routine, and the hereditary skill of 
the Widnes chemical worker will ensure 
the continuing development of the in- 
dustry in this town. 
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THIRD SAFETY CONFERENCE 


Varied Scarborough Programme 


AFETY in chemical works will again be 

the subject of a conference to be held at 
Scarborough. The discussions, organised 
by the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers and the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents, will take place 
from Friday, September 29, to Sunday, 
October 1, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. Davidson Pratt, director, ABCM. 

Proceedings will begin on Friday evening 
with a short introductory address by Prof. 
D. M. Newitt, president of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, who will be followed 
by Mr. J. Eyers (Vulcan Boiler & General 
Insurance Co., Ltd.), with a paper on 
** Safety in the Services Department.” 

Speakers on Saturday morning will be 
Mr. M. E. E. Chanter (Shell Refining and 
Marketing Co., Ltd.) “‘ Fire Hazards and 
Precautions in the Petroleum Industry ”’ 
Mr. J. Howlett (The Distillers Co., Ltd.) : 
‘Fire Hazards and Precautions in the 
a ag and Use of Solvents ’’; and 

J. B. Firth (North Western Forensic 
or Laboratory): ‘‘ Investigation of the 
Causes of Fire.”?” The evening = be 
devoted to a Brains Trust, with Mr. H. R. 
Payne (I.C.I., Ltd.), as quiz master. 

The final session on Sunday morning will 
deal with fusion welded pressure vessels. 
Mr. W. E. Chipperfield (Babcock & Wilcox, 
Ltd.), will express the manufacturers’ 
point of view and Mr. J. W. Strawson 
(Shell Refining and Marketing Co., Ltd.) 
will speak from the point of view "of the 
user. 


Linseed Oil Allocations Ended 


AS a result of the improvement of sup- 
plies, the present allocation scheme for 
linseed oil will be discontinued from July 2 
From that date supplies of raw oil will be 
made available to processers and other 
direct buyers. Manufacturers requiring 
supplies of processed oil should place their 
orders direct with a processer in the 
ordinary way of business. No permit will 
be needed to buy processed oil. 
Applications ‘should be made to the 
Ministry of Food, Oils and Fats Division at 
least one week before the end of each 
month (beginning with June) for the quan- 
tities of raw oil required during the fol- 
lowing month, by processers and other 
direct buyers, including oil to be shipped 
with paste paint. The proportion of oil 
which may be shipped with paste paint will 
continue at the present rate of one part of 
oil to two parts by weight of paste paint. 





STRUCTURE OF PROTEINS 
Tests by X-Ray Crystal Analysis 


oO of the greatest unsolved problem; 
in the borderland of biology, chemistry 
and physics is the structure of proteins. It 
was only during the last 40 years that it 
had come to be realised that proteins were 
built up of particles possessing individual- 
ity and were really giant molecules, accord- 
ing to Dr. John Iball in his lecture on 

“Some Physical Properties of Proteins” 
delivered to the Royal Society in Edin- 
burgh last week. 

The main advances made during the last 
few decades had been as a result of the 
application of physical and physical-chemi- 
cal methods. 

Proteins, he said, possessed astonishing 
variety but it was originally considered 
that they could be roughly divided into 
two diane, according to their distribution 
in the organism and their physical charac- 
ter. The application of X-ray crystal 
analysis had revealed more and more of 
their structural characteristics and it was 
now seen that these two classes were prob- 
ably different manifestations of some more 
fundamental structural pattern. 

One of the most remarkable properties of 
proteins was revealed in the fact that, to 
give only one example, hemoglobin from 
one species of animal was quite distinct 
from that from another species and yet 
there were often no conspicuous chemical 
differences. 

These differences from species to species 
which formed the basis of blood groups and 
immunisation could be shown to persist 
when we changed the form of a protein 
molecule from a compact globular shape to 
a thin flat film only a few atoms thick. 





“Egg”? Albumin from Fish 


ANOTHER process for the production of 
albumin from fish (THe CHEmicaL AGE, 62, 
528) is reported from Norway, where 
scientists claim that they are now pro- 
ducing it on a commercial scale in a form 
equivalent to white of egg. Trial produc- 
tion, by what is stated to be a completely 
chemical-mec +hanical process, now reaches 
600 lb. of dried ‘‘ egg white ’”’ a day. 
weight of 10-12 lb. of fish waste is required 
to produce 1 lb. of the finished article, 
which is usable for the making of _ ice 
cream, puddings, soup powder, etc. The 
product intended for human consumption 
will be priced at 5s. to 7s. per lb., but the 
commercial product will be less refined and 
correspondingly cheaper. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF A LEATHER CHEMIST 


Recollections of Advances in Process Developments 


YPICAL examples of the service being 

rendered by chemists to facilitate and 
improve the processes of leather manufac- 
ture have been described by Mr. R. 
Faraday Innes, speaking in London on 
June 9 to the Society of Leather Trades 
Chemists. 

Recalling his 48 years in chemistry, on 
the eve of his retirement, Mr. Innes made 
clear that modern leather processes owe a 
large debt to the chemist’s substitution of 
certain materials in tannage and _ parti- 
cularly the study of water treatment. 

Mr. Innes recalled that during the early 
stages of his service in Northampton, with 
the British Chrome Tanning Company and 
others, greasy backs were a_ great 
——. and up to 30 per cent of the skins 

had to be degreased before seasoning and 
glazing was possible. 

This in time was traced to the use of 
D/S skins in which staling had produced 
free fatty acid. It was not due so much 
to a high fat content, which was seldom 
more than 5 per cent, on the dry weight, 
but to the free fatty acid which was con- 
verted to lime soap and then to chrome 
soap in the process work, The chrome 
soap had high absorptive powers for neats- 
foot oil, which was taken up preferentially 
in the affected areas. 


Source of Leather Defects 


Mr. Innes advocated a full pickling fol- 
lowed by treatment with white spirit, and 
although goatskin tanners said that the 
job was not worth it, he believed that 
improvements in the levelness and bright- 
ness of dye and finish, and the consequent 
upgrading of the product, would more than 
compensate for the cost. He maintained 
that many minor troubles due to this 
cause could be ascribed to greasiness. 

The hardness of the water at Northamp- 
ton (60 parts per 100,000) caused much 
trouble, but two 10,000 gallon tanks were 
installed in which the water gas softened 
by the addition of the calculated amount 
of lime and soda, followed by plunging and 
settling. This reduced the hardness to 
5 parts per 100,000. Previously the Lan- 
cashire boilers had to be scaled three or 
four times a year when two men would 
work for four days chipping off the 3 in. 
layer of scale with hammer and chisel. 
Afterwards even old scale would gradually 
soften and fall. Such scale could increase 
fuel consumption by about 50 per cent, 


which would mean considerable expense 
on a use of 1,000 tons a year. 

Other troubles, however, followed from 
the use of this water. Investigations 
showed that the reaction between the 
permanent hardness salts and the chemi- 
cals was very slow, but that less alkali 
need be used if the water were first 
heated and then allowed to stand. The 
alkalinity of the water, in the region of 
pH 10 or more, was too high to allow the 
enzymes to work, though it allowed the 
pelts to get blown grain. The difficulty 
was avoided by using separate water 
reduced to about 10 degrees of hardness 
without the use of soda. 

Differing Results 

Mr. Innes gave an instance of leather 
from similar raw materials produced re- 
spectively in Northampton and Worcester, 
where the latter product was softer and 
fuller than the former, which, though guod, 
was much firmer. Microscopically, the 
first showed much greater separation or 
differentiation of the fibres into fibrils. 

The Northampton water came from a 
well under the cattle market and, although 
containing 2 parts per 100,000 of ammonia 
as well as nitrates and nitrites (signs of 
heavy sewage contamination) had less than 
1000 bacteria per c.c. when drawn, and 
that proportion was reduced on keeping. 

Severn water, however, contained 
only the ordinary salts, but had a 
bacterial count of 100,000 per c.c. which 
rose enormously on standing. There were 
many liquifying and fluorescent bacteria. 
When tested by enzymatic digestion of 
gelatin by Wood’s method, the Northamp- 
ton water was found to be free of tryptic 
enzymes, of which the Severn water con- 
tained a considerable amount. 

In conjunction with chemical analyses it 
did seem that the bacterial flora and not 
the salt content was the important point. 

A surprising result followed the sinking 
of a well 173 ft. deep at Northampton, as 
the water delivered at 53° F. all the year 
round had a total hardness of only 1 part 
per 100,000, and was in fact a natural 

zeolite water equivalent to N/100 sodium 
bicarbonate solution. 

The rotting of leather and the means 
of protection against it had often been dis- 
cussed before, but the latest work rounded 
off the story. Red rot occurred when 
vegetable leather contained 5-7 per cent 

(continued at foot of next page) 
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WAX AND TANNIN FROM WASTE BARK 
Rapid Solvent Extraction in the U.S.A. 


THREE-YEAR investigation by the 

Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
has provided evidence that wax and 
tannin can be produced from Douglas-fir 
bark. The bark, which hitherto had been 
used for fuel, or discarded, is available ‘n 
large quantities from the pulp and paper, 
pole and piling and plywood industries. 
This research and some quantitative 
results are summarised in a current U.S. 
report (Chemical Engineering News, 28, 
20, 1656). Douglas-fir bark contains about 
5-10 per cent of a hard, non-tacky wax, 
of which about two-thirds is soluble in 
petroleum derived solvents, and_ the 
remainder in benzene or the chlorinated 
aliphatic hydrocarbon-type solvents. 
Experiments showed that wax could be 
extracted from moist bark in about 3 
hours, with nearly complete recovery of 
solvent. 

The hexane-soluble wax fraction is light 
in colour, melts at 140°-145°F., and is com- 
posed of lignoceric acid, ferulic acid (1- 
hydroxy-3- methoxycinnamic acid) and 
lignoceryl alcohol largely combined in the 
form of esters. 

The benzene soluble portion is brown in 
colour and of a more complex chemi-al 
nature. It also melts at 140°-145°F. 

Douglas-fir tannin, suitable for leather 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF. A LEATHER CHE 
(continued from previous page) 
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by weight of sulphuric acid, which could 
accumulate in a few years in industrial 
atmospheres, though the conversion of 
atmospheric sulphur dioxide to sulphuric 
acid took place only in foggy conditions. 

The conversion of atmospheric sulphur 
dioxide to sulphuric acid in the leather was 
due to the presence of small traces of 
iron in an ionised form. If leather 
spectroscopically free from iron was 
exposed to sulphur dioxide it did not 
rot. Air free from sulphur dioxide 
occurred only where wood and not coal was 
burned. When sulphur dioxide and the 
particular iron compounds were present, 
rotting would occur in about four years. 

If, however, the iron was converted into 
an un-ionised form, there was no cata- 
lytic oxidation of the sulphur dioxide, and 
no rotting. The best salt for looking up 
the iron in un-ionised complexes was 
sodium pyrophosphate. Exhaustive gas 
chamber tests upheld this claim, so that 
the work started by Faraday at the 








manufacture, has been obtained in yields 
of 8 to 18 per cent, based on the dry weight 
of sound bark, and is present in the bark 
from young second-growth trees and _ the 
top bark from older trees. 

Laboratory studies made in the past year 
have shown that tannin can be leached 
easily from the bark with hot water in 
wooden tanks, which are arranged to give 
a counter-current extraction operation. 
About 6.5 parts of water to 1 of moisture- 
free bark was required. Between 85 and 
100 per cent of the tannin extracts were 
concentrated to 50 per cent total solids 
content in a vacuum evaporator and dried 
without loss of tannin by conversion to 
insolubles. 


The extraction of wax and tannin can 
be combined advantageously into a single 
operation, but an adverse factor is that 
bark with the highest tannin content has 
the least amount of wax. For best 
results bark from both young and old trees 
should be used. 

First results of extraction of wax give an 
output of about 120 lb. per ton of oven-dry 
bark. In addition, Douglas-fir bark has 
been found to contain from 5 to 8 per cent 
of dihydroquercetin which may be of use 
in medicine. 





ilenainns in 1843 could i cunciuedl 
a. 
[Mr. Faraday Innes began his training in 


1902 and served with the British Chrome 
Tanning Company in Northampton from 
1912-1920. He has since been intimately 
associated, since 1921, with the research of 
the British Leather Trades Research 
Association]. 





Canadian Trade Fair 
A FEATURE of the third Canadian Inter- 


national Trade Fair which closed in 
Toronto last week has been the success of 
British firms, especially the British Tool, 
Machine Tool and Scientific Instrument 
section which occupied 75 per cent of the 
floor space. Original exhibits in this 
section included a telescope fitted with an 
extra lens which when swung in front of 
the fixed crystal converted it into a micro- 
scope; a 19-centimetre high temperature 
powder camera capable of taking X-ray 
analysis up to 1000° C., and micrometers 
fitted with Braille markings for the use 
of blind workmen. 
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HIGHER FERTILISER PRICES 
Possible Effects of the New Schedule 


HE imminent sharp rise in prices of 

chemical fertilisers will be the first 
really substantial change in some 30 years. 
If the ups and downs of the war and post- 
war period in War I are ignored, the 
general increase of about 25 per cent, which 
comes into effect on July 1 represents in 
fact the first large rise for more than half 
a century. These changes are the result 
of the removal of subsidy, the first stage 
of which has been scheduled to take place 
on July 1 this year. For some months the 
industry and its consumers have been held 
in suspense, knowing that there would be 
seriously large changes on that date but 
not knowing how much de-subsidisation 
would take place on this date and how 
much would be left until the second and 
last stage, July 1, 1951. 

It is not irrelevant to recall the history 
of the fertiliser subsidies. They began to 
accumulate early in the war. Farmers 
were asked to produce more food and maxi- 
mum prices for crops were fixed; they were 
given a promise that fertiliser prices would 
be kept at their then current levels. Maxi- 
mum control prices were therefore imposed. 

Rises in such raw materials as phosphate 
rock, potash, sulphuric acid, were met by 
increasing subsidies; Government depart- 
ments were in any case acting as_ both 
buyers and sellers of basic raw materials in 
many cases. Rises in labour, bagging, 
transport, and general factory costs were 
balanced by direct subsidy allowances to 
fertiliser manufacturers. At no time since 
approximately 1940 has a farmer paid the 
real cost price for a load of mineral fertili- 
sers. 

Controlled Selling Prices 


Since the end of the war, these somewhat 
invisible subsidies have gone on steadily 
increasing, while the controlled selling 
prices of fertilisers have stayed practically 
unchanged. Now these economic buttresses, 
which have taken 10 years to reach their 
present size, are to be removed in two 
stages. The steep price rise this summer 
will be followed by another rise next sum- 
mer. 

In retrospect, it appears | ailiaieaaniis that 
some proportion of the rising costs of ferti- 
liser manufacture was not passed on, year 
by year, to the farmers. The original 
promise that fertiliser prices would not rise 
at all was equivalent to a blank cheque, 
an ill-conceived piece of assurance. 


Fertilisers were exceptionally cheap from 
about 1922 to 1939. To freeze their prices 
at these levels during a decade of unprece- 
dented agricultural expansion was certainly 
an example of ‘ feather-bed ’’ economics. 
The result is that now on July 1 the ex- 
change of the feather-bed for a relatively 
hard pallet is going to be severely felt by 
many farmers, especially the smaller ones. 

Psychologically there is another matter 
for regret. In the whole ten years of the 
subsidised period very few buyers of fertili- 
sers have been aware that these commodi- 
ties have been subsidised at all. Neither 
the Government nor the industry had, until 
recently, drawn much attention to this im- 
portant fact. The consumer had had little 
chance to be fore-armed by knowledge of 
the facts. 


Compound Fertilisers 


Superphosphate will rise by £1 17s. 6d. 
per ton; sulphate of ammonia by £2 6s. 6d.; 
muriate of potash (60 per cent grade) by 
£2 10s. These fertilisers are, of course, the 
‘ Big Three.’’ Not only are they consider- 
ably used separately but they are the 
dominant ingredients of compound fertili- 
sers. Compound fertilisers will rise by 
about £3 per ton, though the actual rise 
permitted varies ‘slightly with analysis. 
Broadly speaking, the price addition is one 
of 25 per cent. 

What will be the effect upon fertiliser 
consumption? Clearly, if all farmers 
decided to spend no more per year upon 
fertilisers, there would be a drop in ton- 
nage of 20 per cent; 10 tons at, say, £10 
will cost the same as 8 tons at £12 10s. A 
fall in demand of some 20 per cent is the 
worst that can happen in the coming agri- 
cultural year. 

A reduction on this scale is fortunately 
most unlikely. On most of our large arable 
farms fertilisers are indispensable for the 
maintenance of economic cropping levels; 
these farms could economise on fertiliser 
purchases only by reducing cropping acre- 
age, not by reducing their rates of applica- 
tion per acre. It is only on the small 
mixed farms that proportionately large 
economies may be expected. On the other 
hand, cattle feedingstuffs have already 
been de-subsidised and the prices of these 
commodities have risen even more sharply. 

Farmers whose main interest lies in pro- 
ducing milk or meat must turn increasingly 

(continued overleaf) 
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Clarifying Agents 


Observations by a New Wine Group 


UCH practical experience in the use 

of clarifying agents, notably casein 
and bentonite, in the preparation of 
wines has been condensed in the first pub- 
lication, in Argentina, of the journal of 
the recently formed Wine Institute. This 
is a section of the agricultural science 
department of the National University of 
Cuyo. 

Volume 1, No. 1 of Anales del Instituto 
del Vino contains articles on the use of 
casein in the clarification of white wines, 
by A. Maveroff (director of the institute); 
enzymes in the clarification of musts, by 
J. Testa and A. Maveroff; clarifying and 
stabilising action of bentonite in wines, by 
P. G. Garoglio and A. Maveroff. 


Use of Casein 


In the study of casein it is concluded 
that one advantage of its use for white 
wines is the absence of over-clarification. 
It must, however, be mixed immediately in 
the whole batch of wine because of rapid 
coagulation. 

Sodium caseinate appears to give the 
best results in 0.5 per cent solution. ‘The 
pH range in the tests was 2.7 to 5, and 4.7 
appears to be about the best, but normal 
variations do not appear to have much 
effect. 

The authors agree with earlier workers 
that the additen of tannin has little or no 
effect. Some attention has been devoted 
to its determination and dosage in wines. 
Temperature is less important when using 
casein than with other clarifiers, but a 
fairly low range, below 16°C. is prefer- 


HIGHER FERTILISER PRICES 
(continued from previous page) 

towards home-grown fodder, to cereals, 
lucerne, clovers, and particularly to grass. 
They cannot produce more of these crops 
without considerably increasing their use 
of fertilisers. Moreover, there is to be a 
new subsidy scheme to encourage the in- 
creased application of fertilisers to grass- 
land; this will be paid directly to farmers 
in the form of a proportion of their costs 
for such applications. 

Despite this abrupt price rise, the pros- 
pects of the fertiliser industry can still be 
considered to be good. A gradually rising 
consumption by grassland farmers will com- 
pensate any immediate decline in con- 


able. Casein appears to be advantageous 
also in eliminating iron, or reducing the 
iron ‘* break.” 

The observations on the use of bentonite 
as clarifying agent indicate that it has 
proved particularly effective in the 
removal of protein matter and some of the 
iron; but it is pointed out that the present 
tests were entirely in the laboratory: 
large-scale work may require some modi- 
fication. Some conclusions however were 
definite and reliable. 

The bentonites used were of native 
origin, from Cuyo, the general qualities of 
which have been described, and their pre- 
paration, either in the form of fine pow- 
der or as suspensions, aqueous, acid, or 
alkaline, or in wine or alcohol. It is pre- 
ferably used as fine powder and vigour- 
ously stirred in. 


Degree of Concentration 


In aqueous suspensions the best concen- 
tration is 5 per cent, and for fine powder 
0.5 to 1 g. per litre. A temperature range 
of 1° to 22°C. was used, but it was mainly 
in iron elimination that the lower tem- 
peratures proved advantageous. The 
temperature factor is not of fundamental 
importance, and much the same may be 
said of pH. No obvious advantage was 
gained with either acid or alkaline suspen- 
sions. The action of bentonite in iron 
elimination is not clear, but it is probable 
that oxide reduction is stimulated by the 
bentonite and the iron present is con- 
verted to phosphate and more readily 
precipitated. 


sumption on the small mixed farms and 
should in time build up to a very large 
total tonnage. On the large arable farms 


there will be little or no reduction in 
demand. The 1950/51 agricultural year 
may be one of adjustment and “ stand- 
still ’’ so far as total consumption is con- 


cerned, but an appreciable 
nage is most unlikely. 

A more serious threat to the continued 
expansion of the fertiliser industry is 
represented by the further rises 


drop in ton- 


in raw 
material and manufacturing costs. To 
stabilise those at a reasonable level is 


more urgently necessary than to safeguard 
the current scale of consumption of the 
finished materials. 
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Wide Field of New Dunlop Centre 
HE chemical research work under- polymers are evaluated in various ways 
taken at the newly opened Dunlop including physico-chemical methods—by 
Research Centre includes fundamental osmometry, viscosity, refractive index 


studies as well as investigations directed 
towards improvement in manufacture and 
development of new processes and products. 
The wide field coveréd includes the chemis- 
try not only of rubber and allied substances 
such as synthetic polymers and _ plastics, 
but also that of many other materials. 

These include natural and synthetic tex- 
tiles, surface-active agents, bactericides 
and fungicides, surface coating composi- 
tions, adhesives and many specific mater- 
ials associated with the company’s various 
manufactures. 

Research chemistry of this type demands 
the most up-to-date equipment. This has 
been unstintingly provided in these new, 
very much enlarged laboratories. The staff 


has also been increased and facilities for 
these highly specialised studies thus con- 
siderably improved. 

In the organic laboratories provision has 
been made for the fundamental study of 
high-polymers and their preparation by 
techniques. 


The 


various polymerisation 


Intelligent distribu- 
tion characterises the 
bench layout and 
design in the analyti- 
cal section of the 
Dunlop Research 
Centre. Noteworthy 
features are the easily 
accessible sinks, taps 
and vacuum services; 
remote control of gas 
supply; conveniently 


situated electric 
points (remote 
from water supply) 
and .the section for 


books and paper work 
at the end of each 
bench 


measurements and dilatometry. Much of 
the apparatus used in this work has been 
designed and constructed either in the 
laboratories or in collaboration with the 
research instrument section located in the 
building. 

Other branches of rubber chemistry 
under investigation include such projects 
as chemical treatments for rubber sur- 
faces, mastication and chemical _plasti- 
cisation, vuleanisation and _ acceleration, 
reinforcement and_ reinforcing agents, 
oxidation and antioxidants, adhesion and 
bonding agents, and the chemistry of rub- 
ber latexes and derivatives. Such work is 
applied to both natural and synthetic 
materials. 

The physico-chemical laboratories are 
well-equipped for fundamental research on 
such problems as surface activity, proper- 
ties of the rubber particle in latex, preser- 
vation of latex and the mechanism of its 
coagulation. 

(ccntinued at foot of neat page) 
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Ceylon’s New Rubber Policy 


Research on Manufacturing and Seed Oil Extraction 


ESPITE the fact that world rubber 

prices have more than doubled in the 
course of a few months, Ceylon’s pro- 
gramme to intensify the fabrication of 
rubber goods, the extraction on a commer- 
cial ale of rubber seed oil and the local 
use of rubber are being actively developed. 
In the last two months the vrice of natural 
rubber, which averaged less than Is. a lb. 
last year, has risen from 1s. 4d. a lb. to 
2s. 8d. For a brief period in May it was 
even higher. 

The aim of the Rubber Service Labora- 
tory, established by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment at Katukurunda, is to do research 
work which will enable Ceylon to be self- 
sufficient as far as rubber goods are con- 
cerned. The experience gained and the 
methods evolved are to be made available 
without qualification to anybody in the 
island who will embark on projects that 
will use rubber as a base for manufacturing 
articles, 


Assisting Manufacturers 


The laboratory will, in fact, assist the 
trade in producing any article out of rub- 
ber, from shoe soles to highly specialised 
articles, including callendered and ‘‘rubber- 
proofed ”’ articles. It will also evolve a 
grading scheme for rubber to-replace the 
present out-moded non-technical termino- 
logy such as smoked sheet, crepe, etc. 

Dr. Sunderalingam, rubber technologist 
in charge of the laboratory, states that the 
extraction of oil from rubber seed on 2 
commercial scale will shortly begin, About 
60,000 tons of rubber seed fell in a season 


of 60 days and went to waste, so the oil 
extraction will begin under the rubber 





trees themselves. There will be mobile 
sterilising units visiting rubber areas, in- 
stalling themseives in rubber estates and 
sterilising collected seed in mobile ovens. 
Once that is done the seeds can be crushed 
and the oil extracted by any expeller. This 
oil cannot be used for cooking purposes as 
there will be about half per cent rubber in 
it, but it can be made edible if the solvent 
extraction process is adopted. 

Rubber is soon to be used for surfacing 
the area round the laboratory and its ap- 
proach roads. The process will involve the 


use of latex (not rubber powder) with 
bitumen. 
The laboratory has highly technical 


machinery and various items of apparatus 
never before used in Ceylon in rubber pro- 
duction. Among these are a radio-form 
heater which heats products uniformly 
electronically, a resilience testing machine, 
and a very delicate colorimeter. There are 
hydraulic presses exerting 20 tons pressure 
with the nimeeen of a hand lever. 


New Canadian Source of Solvents 

Building of an additional unit in Sarnia 
(Ontario) by the Dow Chemical Company 
of Canada is to begin at once. The $1 
million plant will manufacture principally 
three non-flammable synthetic solvents, all 
of which have major roles in the dry clean- 
ing industry and as metal degreasing sol- 
vents. Of considerable significance to the 
Canadian market is the fact that carbon 
tetra-chloride will be manufactured. This 
material has not hitherto been made in 
Canada. An important by-product of the 
plant will be hydrochloric acid. 





ADVANCED RUBBER RESEARCH 
(continued from previous page) 
Other important investigations include 
the close study of the actual mechanisms of 
oxidation, cyclisation and plasticisation of 
rubber and of other processes previously 
mentioned. The kinetics of rubber reac- 
tions used in various manufacturing opera- 
tions are also given special consideration. 
Miscellaneous problems include studies on 
synthetic plastics and resins and on lac- 
quers and paints for use in conjunction 
with rubber and gutta percha. 
Analytical research work is concerned 
with the determinations in rubber mixings, 


by new and improved methods, of sulphur, 
halogens, oxygen (directly), carbon black, 
plasticisers, accelerators, antioxidants, 
natural and synthetic rubbers, as well as 
many other auxiliary materials used in 
rubber manufacture. In this work, micro- 
chemical methods have an important place, 
and use is made of modern techniques such 
as column and paper chromatography, 
polarography, etc. 

Separate laboratories provide scope for 
work with the infra-red spectrometer, 
Spekker photo-electric absorptiometer, 
ultra-violet spectrometer, and for radio- 
active isotope techniques. 
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APPLICATIONS OF VINYL BUTYRAL RESINS 


Their Use as Coatings and Adhesives 
From A CORRESPONDENT 


INYL butyral resins have been manu- 

factured since 1936 and used almost 
exclusively for safety glass laminates. Only 
recently have solution grades of these 
resins become available in granular form 
for use in coatings and adhesives. Of parti- 
cular importance is the development of the 
wash primer type of metal conditioner and 
wood knot sealer requiring the use of vinyl 
butyral resins. 

Polyvinyl butyral coatings and adhesives 
possess a good shock resistance, excellent 
adhesion to glass, wood, metal, leather and 
most plastics, retention of colour on expo- 
sure to light and heat and outstanding 
toughness and flexibility. Unlike most 
thermoplastics, these co-polymers lend 
themselves to curing of cross-linking to give 
a surface coating that is solvent resistant, 
hard and possesses a higher softening point 
than the unmodified resin. In addition, 
the resistance of the coating to moisture 
absorption is increased and its tendency to 
cold flow lessened. 

The degree of hardness obtained can be 
controlled by the selection of curing agents 
and by modifying the amount used. Both 
resinous and chemical agents can be em- 
ployed, the most successful resin being 
phenol formaldehyde and the most effec- 
tive chemicals formaldehyde and glyoxal. 
Vinyl butyral resins are compatible with 
urea and melamine resins and they can be 
plasticised with many commercial plastici 
sers, such as dibutyl sebacate. . Common 
solvents for the resins include alcohols, 
Cellosolve compounds and esters. 


A Stable Bond 


One of the most important developments 
in the adhesive field is the widening use of 
vinyl butyral-phenolic cements for bonding 
rubber, cork, asbestos board, wood, glass 
or ceramic parts, cloth, paper or metals to 
plastics of the thermosetting type. After 
the bond has been cured, it is stable to at 


least 100°C. and will not be softened 
readily by the application of water or 
solvents, 


In metal bonding the standard tec ashen 
is quite simple. he metal parts to be 
bonded are first thoroughly cleaned and 
dried; usually solvent degreasing is advis- 
able. | Next the solvent solution of the 
resin is applied to the metal surfaces and 
allowed to dry by means of a low bake_at 


c 


a maximum temperature of 250°F. for five 
minutes. After the solvent has been com- 
pletely removed, the surfaces are pressed 
together under light pressure and heated 
to temperatures varying from 275° F. to 


400°F. for periods of from 15 minutes to 
a few seconds, depending on the heat 
applied. 


Modified techniques are used for bonding 
wood to metal as high temperatures tend 
to limit adhesion and cause deterioration 
of the wood; usually air drying is preferred 
to stoving. For bonding ply wood a good 
deal of attention is being given to the use 
of phenolic resin syrups modified with 
vinyl butyral resins, which have the pro- 
perty of increasing tensile strength and 
improving impact strength. 


New Wash Primer Conditioner 


Undoubtedly the most important appli- 
cation of vinyl] butyral resins is for the new 
wash primer conditioner for metals. This 
primer is actually a complex resin-chrom- 
ate-phosphate solution, which has exc -ellent 
adhesion to clean metal surfaces and air- 
dries rapidly to leave a uniform protective 
film to which most paints and coating will 
adhere. The wash _ primer originally 
developed by the U.S. Union Carbide and 

Carbon Corporation consists of a two-con- 
tainer system composed of a base grind 
made up of vinyl butyral resin, an insoluble 
type chrome pigment and some of the 
solvent, and an acid diluent composed of 
phosphoric acid, water and the remainder 
of the solvent. 

The great advantages of this treatment 
over the standard type of wash primer, 
involving the sandblasting of the metal 
surface and subsequent application of 
aqueous phosphoric acid, are that the new 
method can be successfully carried out at 
low temperatures, it ensures better adher 
ence of paint film and enables the treated 
metal surfaces to be exposed to the weather 
prior to the application of an anti-corro 
sion primer, 

Application of wash primer tvpe of metal 
conditioners can be carried out by con- 
ventional methods on clean, grease-free 
metal surfaces, both ferrous and non-fer- 
rous. It is, however, necessary to alter the 
formulation to suit the particular metal. 
All types of paints adhere well to the 


(continued overleaf) 
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Determination of Synthetic Methionine 


Increasing Therapeutic Importance of New Amino Acid 
From A CORRESPONDENT 


ETHIONINE, — y-methylmercapto-c- 

aminobutyric acid, one of the essential 
sulphur containing amino acids, was dis- 
covered by Mueller in 1922 in casein hydro- 
lysates (Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol, Med., 19 
161, 1922) and given the empirical formula 
C;sHuNO.S. Its synthesis was first carried 
out by Barger and Coyne (Biochem. J., 22 
1417, 1928) by means of a modified Stecker 
reaction using -methylpropionaldehyde. 

Several other investigators later synthe- 
sised methionine, using Improved and modi- 
fied techniques. The synthesis of DL- 
methionine containing excess of the stable 
isotopes S* and C” in the beta and gamma 
positions was first accomplished by Kilmer 
and du Vigneaud in 1944 (J. Biol. Chem. 
154, 247, 1944). 

Synthetic DL-methionine as at present 
synthesised from such raw materials as 
acrolein, hydrogen cyanide and ammonia is 
a white " substance crystallising from water 
in lustrous white hexagonal plates. It is 
soluble in water to the extent of 3.4 gm. 
in 100 gm. water at 25°C. and 17.6 gm. at 
100°C. Methionine is very slightly solu- 
ble in methyl alcohol (0.1 gm. per 100 cc. 
at 25°C.) and sparingly soluble in ethyl 
alcohol and other solvents. 

The melting point of this amino acid is 
in the range of 268-70°C. when inserted in 
an open capillary tube in a bath at 240°C. 
and the bath temperature raised at a uni 
form rate of 3°C. per minute. 


APPLICATIONS OF VINYL BUTYRAL RESINS 
(continued from previous page) 

treated metal surface but some lacquers 

based on_ nitro-cellulose and vinyl resins 

present difficulties, 

In the petroleum and chemical fields a 
good deal of interest is being taken in the 
use of these metal conditioners followed by 
application of vinyl chloride-acetate coat 
ings for pipe lines, oil storage tanks and 
air conditioning equipment, particularly 
a where the corrosion on the edge of the 
fan blades is very severe. Here the wash 
primer gives a tight, adherent bonding 
surface and the vinyl resin topcoating pro 
vides wear and abrasion resistance. 

Another quite important use for vinyl 
butyral resins is for modifying phenolic 
resins to make durable finishes for wooden 
tanks and for use as a knot sealer for pine 
lumber. 


Methionine is indispensable in the diets 
of certain animals and it has been definitely 
established that it is the precursor of 
cystine which may be considered a break 
down product of methionine. The com 
plete absence of this amino acid from the 
diets of experimental animals caused loss 
of weight, loss of hair and eventual death. 
The indispensability of methionine to 
human beings has been well established by 
several investigators, notably Rose, 
Haines, Johnson, Madden, Block, Albanese, 
Holt, Brumback, Franston, Jane and Irby. 

Research workers of the Dow Chemical 
Company in the U.S.A., which produces 
methionine, conclude that if the average 
human adult daily requires 60 gm, and 50 
gm. (man or woman) of a prote.n such as 

casein for the maintenance of good health, 
then approximately 2 gm. of methionine is 
required. In deficiency disorders and meta 
bolic dysfunctions, higher quantities of 
methionine may be necessary. 


Medical Uses 


Methionine is of importance in the treat 
ment of hepatic diseases and remarkable 
success has been achieved when both cho 
line and methionine were intravenously 
injected into a patient who had severe hep 
tatorenal injury as a result of large doses 
of barbiturates (Barclay and Cooke, Lan 
cel, 2, 458, 1945). Research work carried 
out by several investigators has recently 
shown the value of this sulphur containing 
amino acid on histologic changes in the 
livers of patients with cirrhosis (J.A.M.A., 
= 934, 1948). 

The determination of methionine can be 
carried out by chemical and microbiological 
satinadin, the former giving the most accu 
rate results. One of the most reliable of 
the chemical methods was developed by 
MacCarthy and Sullivan (J. Biol. Chem., 
141, 871, 1941), who utilised the property 
of methionine forming a coloured compound 
with sodium nitro-prusside and developed a 


satisfactory, rapid colorimetric method. 
Other methods are available utilising 
colorimetric and _ gravimetric methods. 


Assay of amino acids by microbiological 
methods involves the use of certain groups 
of bacteria as test organisms, the results 
being obtained either by turbidmetrie or 
titrimetric measurements. 
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STANDARD STEELS 
Certified Spectrographic Samples 


NEW development in standard steels 

for analytical purposes and_ photo 
metric standardisation (construction of 
graphs) is announced by the Bureau of 
Analysed Samples, Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

A series of eight spec trographic standard 
steels has been prepared in the form of 
rods $ in. by 6 in. long and in fine turnings. 

The chemical analyses, tabulated in the 
ascending order as percentages of each 
constituent are as follows :- 


Silicon 0.01 0.13 0.18 0.25 0.20 0.37 0.62 O81 
Manganese 0.02 0.17 0.36 0.53 0.79 1.11 1.21 1.42 
Nickel 0.05 0.18 0.56 0.84 2.08 2.92 4.10 5.15 
Chromium 0.04 0.20 0.35 0.53 0.96 1.72 2.34 3.07 
Molybdenum 0.01 0.19 0.32 0.43 0.54 0.95 1.29 1.41 
Vanadium 0.03 0.12 0.22 0.26 0.36 0.46 0.52 0.65 
Copper 0.09 0.11 0.11 0.18 0.23 0.24 0.31 0.50 


The analyses were undertaken by the Pig 
Iron and Low Alloy Steel Analyses Sub- 
Committee of the British Iron & Steel 
Research Association, 

The spectrographic standards are sup 
plied as a set of eight rods complete with 
provisional certificate. 

The turnings for photometric  stan- 
dardisation and general chemic: al analyses 
are supplied in a series of eight bottles, 
each containing either 100, 50 or 25 grams 
in each. 





New Alkaline Solutions Electrode 


THE difficulty associated with the mea 
surement of the pH of high alkaline solu- 
tions is reflected by the fact that the stan- 
dard Muirhead pH electrodes, made of soda 
glass, can be used only up to pH 10. Above 
this value sodium ions in the solution con- 
taminate the electrode, causing a semi- 
permanent reduction in sensitivity. 

A new electrode, type D-340-B/3, made 
from lithium glass, almost sodium free, 
enables measurements to be carried out up 
to pH 13.5. It is fitted with a green bake- 
lite cap to distinguish it from the stan- 
dard type D-340-B. : 

Intended for measurement of values 
above pH 7, the electrode has an overall 
accuracy of 0.1 pH up to pH 12.5, and 0.2 
pH from 12.5 to 13.5. Ahkove pH 12 a cor 
rection for sodium ion concentration has 
to be applied, but does not exceed 0.3 pH. 

note from Muirhead & Co., Ltd., ob 
serves that lithium glass electrodes are 
sluggish and require time to give steady 
readings. Up to pH 12.5 the time taken 
is two minutes, and this increases to as 
much as 15 minutes above this value. 





FRENCH MICROSCOPE DESIGN 
New Instrument for Metallurgists 





The housing of object gleteee in the base 

of the instrument is among _ several 

examples of compact, intelligent design of 
this new French microscope 


NE of the exhibits at the 1950 exhibi 

tion organised by the French Society 
of Physics was a new type of metallurgical 
microscope, made by Microscopes Nachet 
de Paris. 

Advantages claimed for this instrument, 
type T.M.67, are its compactness and ease 
of handling; instant 6 V 5 A light source; 
a double illuminator for easy changeover 
from prism to glass system by means of a 
lateral screw; projecting nose-piece which 
allows rapid change of eye-pieces, with 
consequent exte nsive range of magnifica- 
tion; and a shock absorber system to elimi 
nate vibration and “ foggy ”’ negatives. 

Incorporated into the optical system are 
achromatic object-glasses corrected for 

examination of samples without cover 

glasses. These are slide-mounted for quick 
intere hanges. The object-glasses and eye 
pieces are designed for rapid and easy 
determination of the magnification. 


Gift to University 
A gift by the Firth-Brown companies, 
Sheffield, of £2000 a year for seven years 
to Sheffield University. coincides with the 
start of the university’s £350,000 engineer- 
ing department extension scheme. 
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INCLUDED in the recent ABCM report on 
the British chemical industry was a chart 
setting out the principal products and the 
routes by which the raw materials are 
treated to form final products for other 
industries. For the benefit principally of 
students of universities and technical insti- 
tutions the chart has been reprinted and 
is now available separately from the report 
(Is. post paid). 

* * * 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC controls and a_ wide 
range of industrial electronic equipment 
are described in an illustrated brochure 
issued by the British Thomson-Houston 
Co., describing its exhibits at the 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, which ends today. 

* * * 


DISTINCTION 


types of 


between the two 
analysers—the 


main 
indicating and 
tunable filter class—is explained by 
H. G. Yates, M.A., in an article on the 
Muirhead-Pametrada audio-frequency wave 
analyser in “‘ Technique ”’ (Vol. 4, No. 2) 
(Muirhead & Co., Ltd., Beckenham, Kent). 


THE chemistry and mode of action of 
Heparin, and its sources, preparation, 
standardisation and various forms | of 
administration and application are 
described in a booklet now available from 
Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., Speke, 
Liverpool. 
* « * 

A USEFUL and extremely versatile range 
of photo-electric and electronic equipment 
is described in the new series of leaflets pro 
duced by Radiovisor Parent, Ltd., London, 
N.W.1. These include a new photo- electric 
press guard and the recently developed 
type FR49 Flamestat flame control device 
for the protection of industrial gas-fired 
ovens and similar installations. Other 
leaflets deal with units for indicating the 
density of smoke emission from chimney 
stacks, counting moving articles on convey- 
ors, automatically controlling the switch- 
ing of street lights. and the protection of 
premises against burglary by infra-red 
rays. Other applications of invisible ray 
monitoring system include automatic fire 
detection, the control of hopper filling, 
the detection of turbidity in liquids, con 
trol of atmospheric visibility, detection of 
dust leakage, automatic door opening, con 
trol of work temperature during certain 
welding and pre-heating operations. There 
appear to be specialised applications for 
almost every trade, 


Technical Publications ___ 


SSISTANCE to sudden stresses and heavy 
RESISTANCE t id t 1} 


impacts and the long-wearing properties of 
manganese steel are stressed in an article 


in the current issue of ‘‘ Edgar Allen 
News ” (Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Shef 
field). The series of articles on ‘‘ Modern 
Welding Technique” by E. T. Gill and 
Eric W. Simons is continued. 

* * 


THE appearance on June 15 of the first 


post-war edition of ‘* England *’ (Ernes' 
Benn, Ltd.) is an event in the history of 
a series of guide books which, under 


L. Russell Muirhead’s direction, 
to be regarded as the most authoritative. 
The new Blue Guide to England offers in 
small and concise form all the essential 
facts required by _ business _ people, 
holiday-makers, and visitors. In its newly 
revised form, ‘‘ England ”’ is completely 
contemporary, taking account of the latest 
transport and hotel arrangements, and 
includes alterations to maps and plans 
made necessary by the war. 


Standardised Safety Gloves 
A FURTHER British Standard specifica 
tion for industrial safety gloves (THE 
CueEMIcAL AGE, 62, 584) just issued by the 
British Standards Institution (B.S. 


1651: 1950), deals with safety gloves, 
mittens and handguards for protec 
tion against common. hazards in_ all 
industries. This standard is based on 


practical trials lasting several years. It 
is designed to canalise the demand for 
safety gloves from more than 200 different 
types now commonly supplied, each type 
in several sizes, into a range of 17 pre 
ferred types, each supplied in a minimum 
range of sizes. This standardisation aims 
at facilitating economic production as well 
as the ordering and stocking of safety 
gloves. The gloves specified are designed 
to provide adequate protection, and to 
overcome weak points existing in the past 
so as to provide the greatest economy in 
use. 

The gloves fall into five groups: leather, 
plastics, rubber, felt, and cotton. The 
standard includes a list of hazards and 
recommends the appropriate types ol 
gloves for each hazard. Requirements are 
given for materials, sizes, manufactures 
and methods of test. Recommendations 
on the storage and preservation of rubber 
gloves are included, and a note on the 
information to be given when ordering 
gloves. 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 





NEW TRENDS AT THE MELLON INSTITUTE 
Over $3.5 million for Research in 1949 


MPLE indications that the productive 

U.S. centre of fundamental and applied 
science research, the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh, has lost none of its wonted 
vigour, are contained in the 37th annual 
report of the director, E. R. Weidlein, on 
the work during the year ended Febru 
ary 28. 

Although expenditure is perhaps the 
least certain indication of the amount of 
worthwhile activity, it is interesting to 
note that the Mellon Institute spent over 
$3.52 million on pure and applied research 
in 12 months to March, 1949. Over $1.18 
million additionally was devoted as_ the 
year’s contribution to the long continuing 
scheme to increase the scope for research 
by addition of laboratories and ancillary 
buildings. This block, of four floors, on 
which work has been going on since 1948, 
will provide in the end 382 more labora- 
tories, including 22 large ones, and a wide 
range of subsidiary accommodation. 


Biochemistry and Schizophrenia 


One of the principal studies in the pure 
chemistry research programme during the 
year has been in collaboration with the 
Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute (L. J. 
Meduna) concerning the biochemistry of 
mental patients, in the course of which 
some highly original observations have 
been recorded in biochemistry associated 
with schizophrenics. A common factor, 
exhibited by approximately 33 per cent of 
such mental sufferers, was resistance to 
insulin. The Mellon department of research 
in Pure Chemistry has been concerned to 
isolate and indicate the active principle 
of an undefined chemical substance derived 
from the urine of these patients. It is 
thought to be the anti-insulin factor and it 
is noted that it produces a large rise in 
blood sugar when injected into animals. 

The pure chemistry department is fol 
lowing the obvious invitation to illuminate, 
if possible from the chemical standpoint, 
the likelihood of association between 
diabetics and mental disorder, via the com 
mon characteristics of defective metabol 
ism of carbohydrate. The possibility of 
wider understanding of the cause of human 
diabetes mellitus is suggested by the evi- 


dence already acquired that injection of 


alloxan in animals induces experimental 
diabetes. 


These studies and a new procedure for 
the precise determination of alloxan mono 
hydrate in biological materials are only 
some aspects of an elaborate programme 
which may conceivably establish highly 
unconventional fields for chemotherapy. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis which 
continues to be given to many aspects of 
pure chemistry, the Mellon Institute's 
great importance as a centre of applied 
sciences substantially increased during 
1949, The many applied science depart 
ments now have a staff of 266 Fellows and 
248 assistants concerned with 84 fellow- 
ships enjoying industrial support. 

The number of fellowships in applied 
science was increased by 12 during 1949. 
The subjects of the new research are as 


follows: agglomeration, aromatic anhy- 
drides, arsenic, friction applications, 
mine-acid treatment, monomers, nickel 


derivatives, phenolic chemicals, pipe joints, 
sodium derivatives, special resins and 
aiibiendl 


Mellon Principles in India 


THE outstanding record of the Mellon 
Institute, since 1913, in promoting 
progress in industries is acknowledged as 
being the inspiration of India’s recently 
completed Shri Ram Institute for Indus- 


trial Research. To reproduce some 
similar achievements in India, Sir Shri 
Ram, formerly chairman of the Delhi 


Cloth and General Mills, Co., Ltd., 
Delhi, is stated to have made over his 
entire savings to establish the institute. 

The institute building houses very 
modern research equipment purchased in 
England and the U.S.A. and has most 
up-to-date laboratory facilities. It is the 
first institute of its kind in India to lay 
full emphasis on applied and industrial 
research. Particular stress is being laid 
on process development work, for which 
extensive pilot plant machinery has been 
installed, this also from Britain and 
America. The general objective is to give 
an incentive to the rapid development of 
Indian industries and the foundation pro 
poses to —— very immediate and 


long range tec hnice ‘al problems. The 
institute will incidentally also provide 
Indian industries with experienced 


research-minded technicians. 
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FIRE-RETARDING COATINGS 


Slower Burning Aircraft Fabric 


OATINGS which are said to double the 

time interval between ignition and des 
truction of aircraft fabric have been 
developed in the U.S.A., where it is 
thought they may substantially reduce 
some fire hazards. 

The tautening of aircraft fabrics is done 
by using inflammable cellulose derivative 
dopes. Fire retardant coatings are neither 
as effective or as permanent, so their ap 
plication would require to be deferred until 
after the doping and with due regard for 
aerodynamic smoothness, adhesion, flexi 
bility and other considerations. 

The account of this work, given in the 
current issue of the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute (249, 2, 409) states that scale 
wind tunnel tests were carried out on 15 
coating systems. Test panels, 12-in, square, 
with six coats of cellulose acetate butyrate 
and from one to four coats of fire retard 
ant lacquer were placed in the centre of a 
steel wing suspended in a 70 m.p.h. air 
stream. 

Aviation spirit was introduced into the 
air stream in a uniform spray and spark- 
ignited. The wing section was thus 
enveloped in burning spirit, ensuring con- 
tinuous contact with flame during the 
entire test. The time for destruction of 
the outer coating and the time of fabric 
failure were noted; temperatures were 
recorded by thermocouples and_ rapid- 
recording pyrometers. 

These tests are said to have indicated 
that the time for fabric destruction can 
be increased from the 6 seconds character 
istic of cellulose acetate butyrate, to 12 
seconds, 

Fire retardancy is increased for higher 
pigment contents but these are not suffi 
ciently durable. 





U.S. Innovations 
ELECTRICAL insulation claimed to last 


10 times longer than any previous types 
has been developed by the (U.S.) Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. It consists of 
mica flakes embedded in_ heat-resistant 
resin which will expand and contract with 
heat changes in the generator coils. 
* * * 

A NEW sludge inhibitor, employing as its 
active principle a liquid form of di-tert 


butyl-para-cresol produced by the U.S. 
Koppers Company, is said to increase the 
effective life of transformer insulating 


oils 14 times. The inhibitor will stabilise 
new and reclaimed oils. 


SPAIN’S PHARMACEUTICALS 
Developing Uses of Local Flora 


dp ENT progress of the pharmaceuti 
al and allied branches of Spain’s 
chemical industry were evidenced recently 
in a paper by A. O. Villalonga, president 
of the Official College of Pharmacists, of 
Palma. He pointed out that in the last 
few years some 6000 drugs and medica 
ments had ceased to be imported into 
Spain and were now produced by the 
country’s own manufacturers. He claimed 
that for most drugs Spain was now inde 
pendent of the foreign producer. The 
occasion was the second Semana Farma- 
ceutica Nacional, held in Palma de Mal 
lorea recently 

That this progress may be to an impor 
tant extent linked with the increasing 
attention now being given in Spain to the 
medicinal plants which flourish in certain 
districts, was suggested by several other 
papers. Prof. R. St. M. Casamada, whose 
subject was phytotherapy and its _possi- 
bilities, offered the opinion that these 
plants could be considerably developed. He 
presented examples from both the native 
and foreign flora for production of anti 
malarials, cardiotonics, antibiotics, etc. 
Among productions from native flora were 
some anti-malarials of a new type said to 
be much more potent than the quinines. 

Plant chemistry was also the main theme 
of Prof. Rivas Goday, of Madrid Univer 
sitv, in his paper on phytography in 
which he described the scope of applied 
botany at the university, including 
bromatology and biochemistry and_ its 
various relations with pharmacy. 

A third paper on this subject, by Prof. 
Perello, of Madrid University. on _ the 
pharmaceutical physiology of plants, con- 
tained a record of much origina! work on 
plant breeding and crossing for medicinal 
purposes, the production ‘of hybrids by 
artificial fertilisation and other methods, 
and other work in this direction during the 
past three years. 


U.S.S.R. Rejects the Cell Concept 


The Soviet Academy of Sciences has 
decided to ban the belief that cells repre 


sent the basic form of living matter. It 
is ‘fa false reactionary theory and a 
survival of idealism.” According _ to 


Moscow Radio, the Russian biologist Olga 
Borisovna Lepeshinskaya “has proved 
that cells can arise not only from cells but 
also from living non- -cellular matter, which 
in turn is formed from inanimate matter.”’ 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN CHEMISTS CONFER 


Growing Range of West Zone Production 


URTHER substantial gains in output 

have been reported by many German 
chemical manufacturers. The peak pro- 
duction that followed devaluation in 
November was not overtaken by West 
German industry as a whole until April, 
although the output of dyestuffs, soda ash 
and many other chemicals in March was 
already 20-30 per cent higher than in that 
month. March exports of pharmaceuticals 
amounted to nearly double the November 
value. 

For seasonal reasons, the expansion was 
particularly marked for fertilisers, but the 
demand for ammonium sulphate and 
various nitrates was met without delays 
throughout April and May, and it is be 
lieved that total consumption of nitrogen- 
ous fertilisers in the agricultural year 
ending now will be slightly below 1948-49. 

Shipments abroad of chemical products 
substantially increased during _ recent 
months, so much so that the potash indus 
try, for example, had to work overtime and 
Sunday shifts to meet export as well as 
domestic demands; the export demand for 
rock salt, on the other hand, is still insuffi 
cient, 

The situation in the electro-chemical 
industry is characterised by the statement 
of Sued-Chemie AG that the highest pre- 
war export figures have recently been far 
exceeded; the company has made plans for 
substantial plant extensions. 


Import Restrictions 


Some concern is being felt, however, by 
chemical exporters because of the evident 
inability of the Federal authorities to keep 
foreign trade in balance. Import restric- 
tions by foreign countries have affected 
German export opportunities, with the 
result that German purchases of overseas 
raw materials may have to be cut. It 
has been impossible to cover the cost of 
rock phosphates from North Africa by 
exports of German manufactures to France. 
Similar difficulties have arisen in trade 
with Italy, while negotiations are now in 
progress with Chile to facilitate German 
purchases of saltpetre ender clearing 
arrangements. 

West German industrialists are waiting 
with marked interest for the outcome of 
the Anglo-German trade negotiations. Ger- 
man Press reports refer to the meeting in 
Cologne in the latter part of May between 
representatives of the Association of 


British Chemical Manufacturers and 
spokesmen of the German parallel organ 
isation, Arbeiisgemeinschaft Chemische 
Industrie. At this third meeting since the 
war the British and German experts, 
according to the Press, surveyed in detail 
the situation of their respective industries 
and exchanged views on the repercussions 
of liberalisation of foreign trade. They also 
discussed specific questions concerning the 
exchange of goods between this country 
and Western Germany. 


French Delegation 


Discussions also tock place ‘* in a very 
friendly atmosphere ’’ between a French 
delegation led by M. Brulfer of the organ 
isation of the French chemical industry and 
a German delegation led by Herr W. A. 
Menne. These discussions were held in 
Frankfurt on June 1. Both sides, accord 
ing to a semi-official statement, attached 
special value to an extensive exchange of 
information about the two organisations 
and to a discussion of the basic problems 
of intra-European and international trade. 

The first contacts had shown that con 
stant close and friendly contact was needed 
for a solution of the chemical problems 
arising within the framework of the intra 
European economic relations, for which the 
initial steps have been taken, and that the 


conditions for such contact were ‘* quite 
favourable.”’ 
The Allied High Commission have ap 


proved the German proposals for the con 
version of the Krupp-Treibstoffwerk plant 
at Wanne-Eickel to the production of 
higher alcohols by the Oxyl synthesis pro 
cess of Ruhrchemie AG, and arrangements 
were made immediately afterwards for 
co-operation between these two companies. 
The catalysts required will be made by 
eichaadhe AG at its catalyst plant, which 
has been idle since the end of 1949, while 
Krupp-Treibstoffwerk, GmbH, plans to 
produce a number of products for which it 
is hoped outlets will be found, as solvents 
for paints and lacquers, plasticisers for 
plastics, and auxiliary products for the 
detergent industry. 

The German proposals also provided for 
the conversion of the Chemische Werke 


Bergkamen, the Fischer-Tropsch plant of 
Essener Steinkohle AG. Here, it had been 


suggested, operations for the purification 
of coke-oven gases and removal of poison 
(continued overleaf) 
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Brazil’s Purchasing Programme 


Large Sums for Health and Agriculture 


RAZIL’S Five-Year Plan, better known 
iP as the SALTE Plan, has been sanc- 
tioned by the President of the Republic 
and comes into force immediately. The 
plan aims at raising the national standard 
of health, increasing agricultural produc- 
tion, improving transportation and aug- 
menting supplies of electrical energy and 
fuel. The total expenditure, equivalen t to 
£427.5 millions, is to be spent in 1950-54. 

The equivalent of £50.2 million is allotted 
to carrying out the first section of the 
programme, dealing with public health; 
£13.4 million is earmarked for disinfecting 
with DDT all zones subject to malaria 
along the coast and in low-lying valleys of 
the interior. Important sums are set 
aside for the purchase of medicines and for 
aiding Government laboratories and insti- 
tutions to increase the volume and range 
of production of preventative and curative 
drugs. 

The programme for expanding agricul- 
tural production provides for an expendi- 
ture of £52 million. This sum includes the 
equivalent of over £1 million for prelimin 
ary studies and installation of plant to 
exploit the os of apatite at Araxa 
(Minas Geraes), Jacupiranga (San Paulo) 
and Camisao (Bahia), and of other mineral 
fertilisers; £950,000 for the purchase of fer- 
tilisers, and £760,000 for increasing produc- 
tion of vegetable substances w hich can be 
utilised as fertilisers. Considerable sums 
are allotted to the purchase of insecticides 
and fungicides, and to sprinklers and other 
apparatus for use in combating insect pests 
and plant disease. A further sum of 


BRITISH AND GERMAN CHEMISTS CONFER 
(continued from previous page) 


ous substances could usefully be carried 
out, but this suggestion has not yet been 
sanctioned. The cases of Gewerkschaft 
Victor, Castrop-Rauxel, which was con 
verted to the production of nitrogenous 
fertilisers, and Krupp-Treibstoffwerk, for 
which the conversion plans have now been 
approved, were given priority because both 
these companies had retained their staffs. 

Nothing has been heard lately about an- 
other conversion project drawn up by 
German experts for the use of Fischer- 
Tropsch plants exempted from dismantling 
for paraffin synthesis, which in the main 
yields solid paraffin. Meanwhile German 
coal-tar interests are pleading for a resump 


£2,100,000 is to be expended to foster pro- 
duction and industrialisation of vegetable 
oils, resins and wax. 

Although preference will be given to the 
purchase of materials locally as far as 
possible, very considerable quantities will 
have to be imported. 


Apatite Deposits 


The known apatite deposits in Brazil are 
represented as being almost inexhaustible. 
The reserves at Ipanema, San Paulo, are 
estimated at 740,000 tons, with 11 to 21 per 
cent of P.O;; those at Jacupiranga, San 
Paulo, which are to be fully investigated 
under the SALTE Plan, have a mineral con- 
tent varying between 22 and 28 per cent. 
The Morro Serroba reserves, with a similar 
percentage, are calculated at 500,000 tons, 
and those at Araxa, Minas Geraes, at 100 
million. The latter, and the deposit it 
Camisa,Bahia, and Monteiro, Paraiba, will 
be opened up industrially this year. These 
are only a few of the many deposits await 
ing ee 


State Aid for Chilean Steines 

The Corporacién de Fomento de _ la 
Produccién, with the support of the Chilean 
Government, plans the considerable 
development of both the products and 
by-products of its Huachipato steel plant. 
The making of chemical products, refrac 
ory bricks, carbide and ferrous alloys is 
intended, as well as the installation of a 
zinc refinery, a cellulose factory and 
foundries for iron and steel. 


tion of hydrogenation operations on _ the 
ground that this would bring about a com- 
plete transformation of the world market 
of coal-tar pitch and creosote oil which was 
the scene of Anglo-German competition. 

Bakelite-Gesellschaft, the German com 
pany which has been making Bakelite 
plastics for the past 40 years, has erected 
a new factory at Pasing near Munich, 
where the full manufacturing programme 
of the former works at Erkner near Berlin 
(which was dismantled in 1945) is being 
carried on. Zellstoff-Fabrik Waldhof, 
a Aig has discontinued the produc- 
tion of yeast products for fe eding purposes 
and is now engaged on laboratory prepara- 
tions for the production of pharmaceutical 
preparations. 
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Soviet Aid for Polish Chemical Industry 
Delivery of equipment for the Polish 
chemical industry is to be expedited by 
the Soviet Union. Under a six-year plan 
plants will be installed and equipped for 
the production of nitrate fertilisers, acetic 
and sulphuric acid and synthetic phenol. 


High-Powered Supersonics 

American chemical engineers, describing 
at the recent Boston meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Chemical Engineers the accelera- 
tion of many physical and chemical pro- 
cesses by the use of ultrasonic waves, 
estimated that intense vibrations cause 
violent moleqular oscillation within a solu- 
tion with a force 250,000 times that of 
gravity. 


German Chemicals in Belgium 

Following the freeing of importation of 
German goods, Belgium is reported to 
have experienced a flood of chemicals, 
according to the Belgian chemical indus- 
try, which is asking the Government to 
intervene. German prices are reported to 
be about 30 per cent lower than those in 
Belgium, while some other common indus- 
trial chemicals were said to be from 25 
to 50 per cent cheaper. 


U.K. Distillation Plant for India 

Complete equipment is being provided 
from Britain for the conversion, recently 
started, of the liquor distillery at Nasik 
into a power alcohol factory under the 
authority of the State Government of 
Bombay. The plant is expected to pro- 
duce a million gal. annually and the pro- 
visional target for the industry calls for a 
production of 10 million gal. this year. 
Over 3.5 million gal. was produced in 1948 
and 5 million gal. in the first nine months 


of 1949. 
Planned Increase of Sodium Products 
The annual report of the Brazilian 


government-controlled Cia. 
Alcalis indicates that the present plan to 
erect a plant in the Cabo Frio area should 
provide an annual capacity of 100,000 tons 
of sodium carbonate, and the production 
of 45,000 tons of caustic soda, 33,000 tons of 
soda ash and smaller quantities of by- 
products. The project is expected to 
bring about a substantial reduction in 
Brazil’s imports of caustic soda and soda 
ash, which require an annual expenditure 
of about Cr$ 200 million and Cr$ 80 million 
respectively. 


Dn 


Nacional’ de’ 


U.S. Fuller’s Earth 
The output of fuller’s earth in 1949 fell 
by 6 per cent to 320,906 short tons. This is 
still slightly greater than the five-year 
average 1945-49 which is 317,435 tons. 


Norway’s Aluminium Production 

Production of aluminium in Norway last 
year was 35,000 tons, but a_ potential 
annual output of 90,000 tons is anticipated 
by Mr. Johan Murer, managing director 
of Norsk Aluminium Company, who 
believes that a good market will be found. 
The country’s total production of alumi- 
nium this year is expected to reach 46,000 
tons. 

Asbestos Cables in Australia 

The Cable Makers (Australia), Ltd., New 
South Wales, is producing asbestos insu- 
lated cables, under licence. The insulation 
is processed to withstand high temperatures 
and the material is impregnated with heat 
and moisture-proof cements. The con- 
struction of the insulation wall of the cables 
eliminates laps, joints and seams and the 
cables are stated to be impervious to 
deterioration from heat, fumes, oil, grease 
and vibration effects. 


Sugar Company’s Chemical Interests 
Considerable chemical enterprise is 
being shown in Australia by a subsidiary 


of the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., CSR 
Chemicals, Ltd., at Rhodes. Plastic 
moulding powder is being made from 


imported flake and other basic chemicals 
for the plastic and rayon industries. A 
pharmaceutical section also went into 
production _ recently. CSR research 
chemists have pioneered processes for the 
manufacture of certain vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals. 


Norwegian Plastics 

Norsk Hydro, Norway’s largest chemical 
concern, and a pioneer in the field of nitrate 
fertilisers, is building a factory at Heréya 
for the production of urea. The output, 
which is expected to start this autumn, is 
to be sent to a factory operated by Norske 
Kunstharpikser, at Lillestrém, for pro 
cessing into carbamidene for subsequent 
making into finished plastic products. 
Another factory, at Odda in West Norway, 
is being built to produce diac yandiamide. 
This factory is British-owned, and the 
material will be exported to Britain for 
further processing. states the bulletin of 
the Royal Norwegian Information Service 
in London. 
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PERSONAL 
New Textile Research Fellow 


rn. C. M. Keywortu, managing direc- 

tor of C. M. Keyworth & Co., Ltd., 
Leek, and a skilful research chemist, has 
been elected a Fellow of the Textile Insti- 
tute. Mr. Keyworth has carried out 
research on mercerisation of mixed fabrics 
with cotton warps and acetate wefts; im- 
provements in crease-resisting cotton and 
rayon fabrics; and the manufacture of 
dinitro o-cresol and dinitro a-naphthol for 
mothproofing purposes. 


A non-ferrous metals team, ptatins 
Mr. W. L. Govier (Broughton), Mr. J. 
THompson and Mr. J. W. Syd 
(Witton), of the LCI. Metals Division, 
sailed for America on June 9. On their 
return the team will present a report on 
their two months’ tour of U.S. non-ferrous 
metal plants. 


Proressor M. L. E. OLiPHant, announc- 
ing this week his intention to sail for 
Australia on July 11, to take up his 
appointment as director of the School of 
Physical Sciences, Australian National 
University, Canberra, said  Britain’s 
largest atom splitter, the 1000 ton proton- 
synchroton, being built at Birmingham 
University, is nearing completion. 


Recipients of recent presentations for 
long service staff and employees of Evans 
Medical Supplies, Ltd., were Mr. G. E. 
SHaw, of the Evans Biological Institute 
(25 years); Mr. J. Grecson, drug buyer, 
head office (25 years); Mr. J. P. Cancun, 
London representative (40 years); and 
Mr. G. Davies, representative in 
Australia (25 years). 


The following Parliamentary members 
have been elected to the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee: Lorp CALVERLEY, 
CotoneL Cyriz Banks, Str Harotp Roper 
and Mr. AUSTEN ALBU. 


The new president of the Pharmaceutical 
Society is Mr. ADAM Metprum, Aberdeen, 
and the vice- president Mr. Frank WILson, 
secretary of the Surrey Pharmaceutical 
Committee, Wimbledon. 


Dr. VANNEVAR Busu, the American 
atomic scientist, was among those on whom 
honorary degrees were conferred at Cam- 
bridge University last week. The public 
orator (Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie, Fellow of 
Peterhouse) referred to the doctor’s co- 
ordination of various branches of scientific 
work during the war. Another American 
honoured was Dr. W. S. MIDDLETON, presi- 
dent of the American College of Physicians. 





NEW OFFICERS 
Choice of Pesticides Groups 


THE following officers and executive com- 

mittee members will serve during the 

ensuing year :— 

ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS 
Chairman: Dr. J. R. Booer (F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd.); 


vice-chairman: Dr. E. Holmes (Plant Protection, Ltd.); 
hon. treasurer: Mr. N. K. Smith (The Murphy Chemical 
Co., Ltd.); hon. auditor: Mr. A. G. Ponton (Pan 
Britannica Industries, Ltd.). Executive Committee : 
Messrs. E. T. Bugge (Bugges Insecticides, Ltd.); R. Y. 
Craven (W. J. Craven & Co., Ltd.) ; A. T. Davey (Burt, 
Boulton & Haywood, Ltd.); H. Jones (Hemingway 
& Co., Ltd.); N. K. Smith (The ee Chemical Co., 
Ltd.) ; F. W. Sugden (Plant Protection, Ltd.). Secretary : 
Mr. W. A. Williams. 

ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH SHEEP AND CATTLE Dr 
MANUFACTURERS announces these appointments : 


Chairman: Mr. V. G. Gibbs (William Pearson, Ltd.) ; 
vice-chairman: Mr. R. Lowe (Chas. Lowe & Co. (Man- 
chester), Ltd.) ; hon. treasurer: Mr. W. E. O. Walker- 
Leigh (Cooper, McDougall & Robertfon, Ltd.): hon. 
auditor: Mr. R. J. Hope (Standardised Disinfectants, 


Ltd.). Erecutive Committee: Messrs. BP. W. Barker 
(Battle Hayward & Power, Ltd.); R. J. Hope (Stan- 
dardised Disinfectants, Ltd.): KR. W. Lowe (Chas. 
Lowe & Co. (Manchester), Ltd.): W. M. Macmillan 


(Robert Young & Co., Ltd.); D. O. Marshall (Osmond 
& Sons, Ltd.); A. S. Roxburgh (Roxburgh Morgan & 
Co., Ltd.) ; H. O. Waller (Cooper, McDougall & l.obert- 
son, Ltd.). Secretary: Mr. W. A. Williams 





Fatal Fire at Tar hills: 


AS a result of an accident at the Knotting- 
ley works of the Yorkshire Tar Distillers, 
Ltd., recently, Mr, Alex J. Robertson, 53, 
research chemist, of Springfield Avenue, 





Knottingley, lost his life, and his assistant, 
Harold Chisem, 21-year-old student chem- 
ist, of Eastfield Avenue, Knottingley, was 
taken to Pontefract General Infirmary 
seriously ill with extensive burns. 
Another young assistant, Albert Shay, 
who was in the laboratory at the time of 
the accident, said that he had heard liquid 
gushing from a fusion pot, but was unable 
to see either of the men at first because of 
the smoke. He later saw Mr. Robertson 
emerge with his clothes ablaze. He indi- 
cated that his assistant was still in the 
building. Although both men received 
immediate attention, Mr. Robertson died 
within half-an-hour. A native of Surrey, 
Mr. Robertson had worked for the York- 
shire Tar Distillers for over 20 years. 





MOF Appointments 

The Minister of Food has approved the 
appointment of Mr. G. LUNDIE as 
Secretary of the Food Standards Com- 
mittee from June 18, 1950, in succession to 
Mr. K. R. ALLEN who i is being seconded to 
the Treasury. Mr. B. W. Smiru has been 
appointed secretary of the Metallic Con- 
tamination Sub-Committee. 
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Sir Ben Lockspeiser 
Pit h 


HE principal award to a scientist in 
i the King’s Birthday Honours List, pub- 
lished last week, was the promotion to 
Knight Commander in the Order of the 
Bath of Sir Ben Lockspeiser, LL.D., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S., F.R.S., Secretary, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The importance of science and 
technology to industry is recognised in the 
list, which included the following :— 

Knights 

GrorGE LEGH-JONES, managing director, 
Shell Transport and Trading Co., Ltd. 

JaMES EckKEerRSLEY Myers, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
A.R.I.C., principal, Manchester College of 
Technology. 

Joun Keay, chairman, English China 
Clays, Ltd., for services to china clay 
and housing industries in Cornwall. 

Order of the Bath 
Str Ben LockspPEIsER, Secretary, DSIR. 
C.B. 

Eric Henry Epwarpes’' HAveE.ock, 

C.B.E., lately administrative secretary of 


the Agricultural Research Council. Secre- 
tary of the Development Commission. 
TERENCE ROBERT BEAUMONT SANDERS, 


M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., assistant controller 
of supplies, Ministry of Supply. 
Order of the British Empire 
C.B.E. 

ArtHuR JosepH Amor, M.D., M.Sc... 
principal medical officer, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. 

Pror. T. J. JENKIN, director of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 


H. Kine, lately head of the Chemistry 
Division, National Institute for Medical 
R. K. Parerson, director, 
Manchester. 


Research. J. 


Holt Radium Institute, 





BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS 


Recognition 


Science 
and 
Industry 





Mr. George Legh-Jones 
Knight) 


E. A. SHEARING, assistant secretary, Mini- 

stry of Fuel and Power. C. A. SPENCER, 

deputy chief scientific officer, DSIR. 
O.B.E. 

W. W. Davies, senior principal scienti- 
fic officer, DSIR. J. H. Devine, principal 
executive officer, Board of Trade. 
JOHN HENRY GARNER, TERAIL., 
chief chemist, West Riding Rivers Board, 
1923, chief inspector 1924 until 1949. W. H. 
Guass, technical director, Thermotank, 
Ltd., Glasgow. H. G. Lamont, senior prin- 
cipal scientific officer, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, N. Ireland. W. J. Picken, principal 
scientific officer, Department of Physical 
Research, Admiralty. F. Sproxton, tech- 
nical director, B.X. Plastics, Ltd., Col- 
chester. F. V. TrpESWELL, senior principal 
scientific officer, Ministry of Fuel and 


Power. 
M.B.E. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER BEATON, design 
engineer, Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., Den- 
bighshire. Mrs. L. K. BouGuton, assis- 
tant, Agricultural Research Council. 
Lreonarp Forsss, higher executive officer, 
DSIR. Jonn James Hanron Hastincs, 
A.R.I.C., manager, Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Distillers Company (Bio- 
chemicals), Ltd., Speke, Liverpool. (For 
services in the production of penicillin). 





Manchester Electronics Exhibition 


The fifth annual Electronics Exhibition 
organised by the North Western Branch of 
the Institution of Electronics will be held 
at the College of Technology, Manchester, 
on July 18 and 19. Admission will be by 
ticket, from Mr. A. Hickson, 205, Parrs 
Wood Road South, East Didsbury, Man- 
chester, 20. 
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Cement Production Record 
Output of cement in April reached 941,000 
tons, which was 26,000 tons more than the 
previous record established in July. Stocks 
rose by 11,000 tons to a total of 214,000 
tons, the highest level since June last, 
Reads Relinquish Agency 
Reads, Ltd., of Liverpool, has _relin- 
quished the sales agency of the Lima 
Hamilton Corporation’s sales agency (high- 
speed can making equipment) for many 
countries in Western Europe and North 
Africa. 


Seaweed Recovery 

Recent work by the Scottish Seaweed 
Research Association is stated to have 
solved many of the mechanical problems 
involved in the harvesting of seaweed. A 
new survey of seaweed resources is being 
started to cover an 1l-mile stretch of the 
Dunbar coastline in East Scotland. 


Steel Production in May 

Despite the incidence of the Whitsun 
holiday, output of steel in May reached a 
record annual rate for the month of 
16.597 million tons, compared with 16.409 
million tons in May, 1949. Production ol 
pig iron was at an annual rate of 9.646 
million tons, against 9.7 million tons a 
year ago. 

Zinc Price Again Raised 

A further increase of £4 in the price of 
good ordinary brand zinc, from £123 10s. 
to £127 10s., delivered, was announced on 
June 13. The price has steadily risen 
since the beginning of the year when it 
was only £85 10s. Recent increases were 
on May 25 by £4 to £107 10s.; May 30 
to £111 10s.; and June 5 to £123 10s. In 
accordance with the latest rise, prices of 
zine oxide were increased by £3 10s. a ton 
for 2-ton lots, delivered. New rates are: 
Red seal £119; Green seal £120 10s.; 
White seal £121 10s. 

Chemical Publicity 

By the circulation of pictorial literature 
with the annual accounts, the directors of 
Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., have this 
year perpetuated a novel idea of keeping 
the stockholders informed of the activities 
in which the company is currently engaged. 
With the accounts for'1949, recently issued, 
was enclosed a reprint from a trade journal 
of an article describing and illustrating the 
highly mechanised organisation and instal- 
lations in that part of the firm’s Speke 
works which carries out finishing and 
packing operations. 


Changed Address 
The Chemical Trade Journal removed its 
offices as from today (June 17) to 147-149 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (Telephone ; Whitehall 1873). 
Alpine Tour 
The British Association of 
announced last 


Chemists 
week-end that there 
remained a few vacancies for the 
Chamonix-Mont Blane tour which the 
Association is organising, July 30-August 
14. 
Bottled Gas Development 

Scottish Rural Gas, Ltd., of Perth- 
shire Chemical Works, Perth, is to build a 
factory and offices at Sighthill Industrial 
Estate at a cost of some £12,500. The 
company was a pioneer of widespread 
distribution of bottled gas in Scotland. 

New Stage at Grangemouth 

The second of two giant water-cooling 
towers to serve the £12 million Anglo- 
Iranian oil refinery development at 
Grangemouth (Stirlingshire) was com- 
pleted on June 9. It is believed that the 
construction time of 13 weeks and three 
days is a world record for a structure of 
this size and character. 


New Plating Plant 

Charles Carpenter, Ltd., of Muirhall 
Road, Larbert, have now completed the 
construction of a modern plating plant, 
replacing their older premises on the same 
site. The new plant is handling a com- 
plete range of finishes for various indus- 
tries, including a substantial volume of 
electrical industry work. 

New Scottish Office 

A branch office, at 183 Pitt Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2, has been opened by Joseph 
Crosfield & Sons, Ltd., soap and chemical 
manufacturers, Warrington, following the 
retirement from business of Mr. J. M. 
Gifford (A. W. Wardrop & Co.), who previ- 
ously represented the firm’s products in 
Scotland. 

Purchase Tax on Plastic Sheeting 

Plastic sheeting, generally, is chargeable 
with purchase tax up to and including 
0.015 in. in thickness, but certain types of 
sheetings are no longer regarded as charge- 
able. Those now exempt are non- pliable 
sheetings, paper-backed sheetings and 
sheetings over 0.012 in. in thickness with 
leather effects. This information replaces 
that on page 19 of Notice No. 78, under 
Group 7 of the Tax Schedule. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


LTHOUGH profit-taking followed the 

recent further rise in industrial shares, 
stock markets have remained more active, 
and long-dated British Funds, notably 33 
per cent War Loan, were in demand in 
advance of the issue terms of British Coal 
stock, which are expected to be announced 
by the time these notes are in print. This 
issue will provide interim compensation for 
colliery companies in respect of nationali- 
sation. It is expected to be followed by 
repayment of preference shares of some 
companies and by returns of capital for 
some ordinary shareholders. 

Chemical and allied shares have taken 
their cue from Imperial Chemicals, which 
rallied to 41s. 7$d. following the annual 
meeting, where Lord McGowan referred to 
a substantial improvement in -turnover 
both at home and abroad. Monsanto have 
changed hands around 48s. a and Fisons 
held their rise to 26s. 3d. . W. Berk 
further strengthened to +s 6d. and 
Bowman Chemical 4s. shares were 5s. 3d. 
Brotherton 10s. shares showed firmness at 
19s. 6d. on the good impression created by 
the financial results. 

Albright & Wilson 5s. ordinary have been 
dealt in around 28s. 3d., Amber Chemical 
2s. shares were 3s. 3d., Boake Roberts 5s. 
shares were > and Pest Control 5s. shares 
7s. 9d. W. Bush 5 per cent preference 
were 22s. a and British Chemical & 
Biologicals 4 per cent preference 16s. 9d. 
William Blythe 3s. shares have been dealt 
in at over 9s. 

Lever & Unilever at 41s. 73d. held most 
of their rise, partly qulng to confident 
expectations of a coming announcement to 
increase the soap ration. The market now 
remains more hopeful that the Dutch 
Lever N.V. will be able to maintain its 
dividend, which would mean an unchanged 
payment for shareholders in the English 
company because of the dividend equalisa- 
tion agreement between the two concerns. 

United Molasses have eased to 43s. 9d., 
but Turner & Newall were active u to 
85s. 3d. on hopes of a higher dividend later 
in the year. The last-named company, the 
chairman stated at the last meeting, 
would in future not abide by dividend 
limitation, but would pay.dividends justi- 
fied by the results of each year. The 
market is aware that the strong financial 
position enjoyed by the company has been 
built up by a prudent policy and is not 
expecting more than a modest increase in 
dividend. 

British Oxygen shares have been active 
around 95s. 6d. Borax Consolidated rose 


further to 54s. 3d., and Dunlop Rubber 
eased to 62s. 9d. United Glass Bottle at 
75s. have again moved in favour of holders 
and Triplex Glass were active at 23s. 9d. 
British Glues & Chemicals 4s. shares 
strengthened to 21s. 9d. Associated Cement 
were firm and active around 86s. 3d. and 
British Plaster Board 5s. shares 16s. 6d. 
awaiting the dividend announcement. 

Iron and steels were firm, helped by the 
new record rate of steel production estab- 
lished last month. Sentiment was un- 
affected by the Government’s statement on 
its attitude to the Schuman plan for pool- 
ing Europe’s steel and coal production. 
Guest Keen have risen further to 46s. 14d., 
Stewarts & Lloyds were 55s. 104d. and 
Dorman Long 30s. 103d. Boots Drug 
changed hands around 50s., Glaxo Labora- 
tories at 50s. 74d. failed to hold best 
levels, and British Drug 5s. shares at 8s. 
were helped by the financial results. 
Oils were active but showed small move- 
ments apart from Ultramar, which were 
active up to 16s. 43d. with the debentures 
substantially higher at £164, 


Market Sidaciti 


HE volume of trade on the industrial 

chemicals market continues at a satis- 
factory level and a fair amount of new 
home business has been placed during the 
past week. Inquiries for shipment, too, 
have been on a good scale and the output 
generally appears to be adequate to meet 
all demands. Price movements have been 
comparatively few, with the exception of 
the non-ferrous metal compounds, a num- 
ber of which have shown increases as a 
result of the higher prices for zine and 
copper. A further increase in zinc metal 
and oxide prices has been announced this 
week. In the soda products section there 
has been a steady pressure for supplies of 
chlorate of soda. hyposulphite of soda and 
sulphide of soda, the last-named having 
recently advanced in price. 


MANcHESTER.—Although the chemical 
trade will shortly be adversely affected by 
annual holiday stoppages at the textile 
mills and other consuming establishments 
in this part of the country, the past week 
has witnessed steady trading conditions on 
the Manchester market. The soda com- 
pounds and most other bread-and-butter 
lines are being taken up in good aggregate 
quantities under contracts and a fair 
number of additional inquiries from home 

(continued on next page) 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Compantes Consolidation Act of 1908 
= that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 

erein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

Hucer & Warts, Lrp., London, S.E. 
scientific instrument makers. (M., 
17/6/50.) May 16, £200,000 deb. stock and 
a premium of 1 per cent in certain events 
secured by a Trust Deed dated May 12, 
1950; general charge. *Nil. April 4, 1950. 

InNpDustRIAL CHEMICALS, Lrp., London, 
W.C. (M., 17/6/50.) May 17, £500 debs., 
part of a series already reg. *Nil. July 22, 
1949. 

LonewortH, ENtwistLe, Lrp., Manches- 
ter, manufacturers of germicides, etc. 
(M., 17/6/50.) May 138, £400 deb., to 
J. Longworth, Stockport; general 
*Nil. Sept. 30, 1948. 


Satisfaction 


NewsaLt & Mason, Lrp., Nottingham, 
manufacturing chemists. (M.S., 17/6/50.) 
Satisfaction May 16, that property (354 
Mansfield Road, Notingham) comprised in 
a deb. reg. October 28, 1948, has been 
released from the charge. 


charge. 





Company News 


Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. 

The trading profit of Associated Lead 
Manufacturers in 1949 was £1,280,000 
(£472,200). The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from £170,000 to £282,000. 

The British Drug Houses, Ltd. 

Net profit for year ended December 31: 
£95,308 (£66,788 in 1948, £73,713 in 1947). 
The maintenance of the ordinary dividend 
at 6 per cent was recommended. A scheme 
has been introduced under which employees 
of the parent company receive for the first 
time a bonus calculated in relation to 
their earnings and to the company’s profits. 

Brotherton and Co., Ltd. 


The first report since the business 
became a public company in January 


last year records net profit of £111,079 
‘earned between February 19 to December 
31. The ordinary interim of 3s. 6d. per 
share and the final 6s. 9d. per share 
per annum are projected. 


Laporte Chemicals, Ltd. 

Net profit for year ended March 31, 1950, 
£226,676 (£190,728). Final dividend re- 
commended on ordinary stock of 6 per cent, 
making a_ total of 82 per cent on the 
increased capital. 


Manchester Oil Refinery, Ltd. 

Net profit £77,565, of which it is pro- 
posed to apply £20,898 to reduce the 
intangible assets from £48,398 to £20,000, 
is reported by Manchester Oil Refinery, 
Ltd. Initial ordinary dividend of 10 per 
cent less tax recommended. More than 
£95,000 is being provided out of profits 
for the year to meet current and future 
taxation. In his statement at the 
second annual ordinary general meeting, 
the chairman, Mr. H. Stuart Ebben, 
referred to this as ‘‘ a sum which appears 
to your directors to constitute a crushing 
burden for a growing enterprise.” 

Shel] Transport and Trading Co., Ltd. 

Profit in 1949 was £4,828,919 (£4,377,490), 
of which £886,324 is being allocated to 
general reserve. 
cent free of tax (same) brings the payment 
on the ordinary stock to 73 per cent for the 
year. 

: C. C, Wakefield and Co., Ltd. 

Trading profit for 1949 was £1,451,175 
(£897,339). The total interim ordinary 
dividend (£62,562) and the final (£172,047) 
are unchanged. 


Change of Name 


The name of the Bexley Chemical Co., 
Ltd., has been changed to Rouse of Wig- 
more Street, Ltd. 





THE: STOCK AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
(continued from previous page) 
users as well as on export account have 
also been reported. The undertone is firm 
in almost all sections of the market. 
G.LasGow.—Business in general has im- 
proved during the past week, and now that 
the amounts of freight adjustments have 
been taken into account in fixing prices 
consumers are realising that the additional 
charges are necessary and improved busi- 
ness is apparent. The export market has 
been rather dull. 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
bé obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Preparations containing alkali sulphides. 
—Ciba, Ltd. Feb. 18 1947. 689,998. 

Vinyl inter-polymers.—B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Feb. 19 1947. 689,999. 

Methods of making derivatives of N- 
(cyanoalkyl) dithiocarbamic acids, and the 
compounds resulting therefrom.—Monsanto 
Chemical Co. March 6 1947. 640,158. 

Insecticides, and methods of application 
thereof.—Electrolux, Ltd. June 27 1947. 
639,937. 

Preparation of 4-aryl-4-aminomethy]l- 
piperidine derivatives.—Sterling Drug, 
Inc. July 17 1947. 640,168. 

Production of valuable products from 
solid carbonaceous materials.—Standard 
Oil Development Co., and J. C. Arnold. 
(Standard Oil Development Co.). 
1947. 640,096. 

Production of guanidine nitrate.—Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. July 15 1947. 639,940. 

Refining of fatty acids.—Synergic Foun- 
dation, Inc. July 17 1947. 639,941. 

Utilisation of chryptochrystalline clays 
as fillers for rubber and other vulcanis- 
able materials—Compagnie Industrielle 
De Credit. July 24 1947. 640,169. 

Method of producing ammonia from 
hydrogen and nitrogen.—S. O. B. Odelhog. 
July 29 1947. 640,170. 

Method of producing biosynthetic anti- 
microbial substances. Upjohn Co. July 
30 1947. 639,943. 

Process for the dehydrogenation of 
hydrocarbons.—Universal Oil Products Co. 
Aug. 6 1947. 639,945. 

Barbituric acids.—Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 


July 7 


Aug. 7 1947. 639,946, 

Hydrogenation of polyallyl alcohol.— 
N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij. Aug. 7 1947. 640,171. 


Abrasion-resistant coating compositions 
containing polyethylene.—E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Sept. 10 1947. 640,177. 

Dehydration of coal tar and similar pro- 
ducts by distillation.—Soc:. Pour 1’Ex- 
ploitation Des Procedes Ab-Der-Halden. 
Sept. 17 1947. 640,178. 

Purification of aleohol.—Usines De Melle. 
Sept. 19 1947. 640,180. 

Process for producing mono-alkylben- 
zenes and the mono-alkylbenzenes result- 
ing from said process.—Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Oct. 9 1947. 640,040. 


Printed copies of specifications accepted will 


uildings, London, W.C.2. 


Methods of preparing compositions of 
matter and the compositions of matter re- 
sulting from said methods.—Velsicol Cor- 
poration. Oct. 18 1947. 640,183. 

Method of producing sodium selenate.— 
Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd. Nov. 4 
1947. 640,187. 

Cellulose ester compositions.—British 
Celanese, Ltd. Nov. 6 1947. 639,960. 

Cellulose derivative compositions.— 
British Celanese, Ltd. Nov. 6 1947. 639,961. 

Process of preparing dihydropyridine 
derivatives.—N.V. De Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij. Nov. 17 1947. 640,189. 

Process for the production of melamine. 
—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Dec 1 
1947. 639,962. 

Manufacture of nuclear halogenated N- 
dialkylaminoalkyl - N - phenylalkylphenyl- 
amines.—Ciba, Ltd. Dec. 5 1947. 640,050. 

Manufacture of peroxidic compounds.— 
N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij. Dec. 11 1947. 640,192, 

Stabilisation of aldehydes.—I.C.I., Ltd., 
and S. A. Lamb. Dec. 17 1948. 689,964. 

Purification of gases.—Bournemouth Gas 
& Water Co. Jan. 10 1949. 640,065. 

Process for producing dihydric alcohol 
modified melamine formaldehyde condensa- 
tion products.—Bec, Koller & Co. (Eng- 
land), Ltd. Feb. 5 1948. 640,203. 

Synthesis of oxygenated organic com- 
pounds.—Standard Oil Development Co. 
March 18 1948. 640,115. 

Polymerisation of vinyl and vinylidene 
chlorides.—Distillers Co., Ltd., C. A. 
Brighton, D. Faulkner, S. Lustigman, and 
K. H. C. Bessant. March 301949. 640,120. 

Recovery of chlorobenzene. — United 
States Rubber Co. April 16 1948. 640,213. 

Method for preparing hydrogenation 
catalysts.—Procter & Gamble Co. May 27 
1948. 639,972. 

Process for the utilisation of solid car- 
bonaceous fuels.—J. C. Arnold. (Standard 
Oil Development Co.). May 22 1946. 
640,699. 

Carbon black.—Columbian 
Feb. 1 1947. 640,565. 

Method for alkylating polystyrene.— 
Monsanto Chemical Co. March 24 1947. 
640,566. . 

Manufacture of penicillin derivatives.— 
Merck & Co., Inc. April 3 1947. 640,713. 

Mineral oil compositions.—Monsanto 
Chemical Co. April 11 1947. 640,567. 


Carbon Co. 
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Process for preparing benzodioxane and 
benzothioxane compounds. — Monsanto 
Chemical Co. May 20 1947. 640,570. 

Process for the manufacture of insecti- 
cides.—W. H. Manger, Jnr. May 238 1947. 
640,715. 

Production of dichlorostyrene copoly- 
mers.—Mathieson Alkali Works. July 11 
1947. 640,572. 

Production of iridium.—Mond Nickel Co., 
Ltd., A. R. Raper, and S. J. R. Fothergill. 
Sept. 28 1948. 640,577. 

Lubricating compositions and prepara- 
tion of co-polymers for use therein.—N.V. 
De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 
Oct. 6 1947. 640,578. 

Anti-corrosive paint or  varnish.— 
Hassle Apotekare P. Nordstroms Fabriker 
A/B. Oct. 17 1947. 640,729. 

Process for the purification of ketones by 
distillation.—N.V. De Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij. Oct. 29 1947. 640,581. 


Protective coating for resisters.—Con- 
tinental Carbon, Inc. Feb. 20 1948. 
640,739. 

Compositions comprising polymeric 


materials.—I.C.I., Ltd., D. H. Coffey, 
O. B. Edgar, T. J. Meyrick, and J. T. 
Watts. March 1 1949. 640,597. 

Process for polymerising olefinic hydro- 
ecarbons.—Universal Oil Products Co. 
April 19 1948. 640,830. 

Manufacture of interpolymers of styrene 
with oil-modified alkyd resins.—L. Berger 


& Sons, Ltd., L. E. Wakeford, and W. T. C. 


Hammond. May 5 1949. 640,832. 

Production of organo-silicon derivatives. 
—Soc. Des Usines Chimiques Rhone- 
Poulenc. May 25 1948. 640,834. 


Manufacture of interpolymers of styrene 
with unsaturated fatty acids and deriva- 
tives thereof.—L. Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
L. E. Wakeford, J. Sleightholme, and 
W. T. C. Hammond. May 19 1949. 640,836. 

Polarographs.—Cambridge Instrument 
Co., Ltd., and G. Jessop. Aug. 9 1949. 
640,768. 

Manufacture of hard metal carbides and 
of hard metal compositions containing 
metal carbides for tools and working im 
plements.—A. Johnson & Co. (London), 
Ltd., and E. A. Pokorny. May 14 1946. 
640,497. 

Stabilisation of edible and potable sub 
stances against oxidation.—J. E. Nyrop. 
Jan. 3 1946. 640,241. 

Emulsion paints.—L. Berger 
D. H. Hewitt, and L. A. Paxon. 
1947. 640,502. 

Method for alkylating benzene.—Com- 
pagnie Francaise De Raffinage. July 11 
1946. 640,243. 

Distillation of tall oil.—Armour & Co. 
Aug. 19 1946. 640,244. 


& Sons, 
April 14 
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Processes for producing magnesium 
hydroxide from magnesium salts in aque- 
ous solutions.—J. S. Seailles. Aug. 26 
1946. 640,348. 

Method for the 
thetic hide.—J. Seraphim. Aug. 
640,245. 

Method of recovering tin and the pro- 
duct resulting therefrom.—A. H. Stevens. 
(Vulcan Detinning Co.). Oct. 31 1946. 
640 ,352. 

Control of temperature of reaction in 
the halogenation of pene hydrocarbons, 


preparation of sym 
28 1946. 


I.C.I., Ltd., and R. J. Young. Jan. 21 
1948. 640,357. 

Catalytic contact masses.—O. Reitlin- 
ger. Feb. 20 1947. 640,455. 

Electrostatic precipitation plant.— 


W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., F. B. Sykes, and 
P. Pearson. March 5 1948. 640,456. 

Method and apparatus for atomising 
metals or alloys.—Federal-Mogul Corpora- 
tion. March 28 1947. 640,457. 

Method and apparatus for ammoniation 
of phosphoric acid.—Manufactures De 
Produits Chimiques Du Nord Etablisse 
ments Kuhlmann. April 2 1947. 640,361. 

Dehydrogenation process for the produc- 


tion of phenols.—I.C.I., Ltd., A. W. C. 
Taylor, H. N. Rose, and T. Alderson. 
April 7 1948. 640,363. 

Process for decoloring thermoplastic 


materials composed on a polyvinyl! halide 
basis.—N.V. Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrie 
ken. April 28 1947. 640,460. 

Process for the preparation of unsatur 
ated hydrocarbons from unsaturated alde 
hydes or ketones.—N.V. De Bataafsche 


Petroleum Maatschappij. May 9 1947. 
640,260. 

Process for the decomposition of hydro 
carbons.—Hercules Powder Co. June 3 


1947. 640,368. 

Method and appliance for creating arti- 
ficial fog, mist or smoke.—D. & P. Studios, 
Ltd., and A. J. Pauley. June 4 1948. 
640,266. 

Insecticidal composition.—Dow Chemical 
Co. June 20 1947. 640,371. 

Soap composition and method of making 
the same.—H. F. Johnston. June 23 1948. 
640,373. 

Hydroxy fatty acid estolide ester-ethers. 
—I.C.I., Ltd., and E. G. Parry. June 2: 
1948. 640,464. 

Method of preparing non-turbid homo 
geneous solutions and dispersions of col- 
loids and products so prepared.—General 
Aniline & Film Corporation.—July 7 1947. 
640,270. 

Process for effecting catalysed exother- 
mic reactions.—Universal Oil Products Co. 
July 22 1947. 640,466. 
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$10? WORLD WIDE lyjg, 
nF Ol xe ILs AND ee 


Install a BAMAG PLANT for 


‘CONTINUOUS SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


Incorporating either the horizontal or vertical extractor. 

















For Oil Seeds and Fish Meal. 


e For an Extraction Efficiency up 
to 98%. 


e For a Solvent Loss down to 0.3%. 


e For completely Automatic Operation. 





Write for Bulletin No. 026 “ The A.B.C. . +a: 

: 
of Solvent Extraction” and No. 027 For unit capacities from 50 tons to 
“ Continuous Solvent Extraction Plant.” 250 tons of raw material per 24 hours. 


Oils and Fats Division 








y, 





BAMAG LIMITED 


The Chemical Engineers for Complete Installations 


RICKETT STREET, LONDON, S.W.6 * Telephone: FULham 7761 * Telegrams: Bamag, Walgreen, London 


2814 
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TAXED TRANSPORT 
Price Rises Inevitable 


66 O other taxes could have been im- 

posed which would have a more 
damaging effect on the country’s economy; 
they should be withdrawn.’’ This is the 
verdict of the British Road Federation, in 
an informative brochure entitled: ‘‘ The 
Case against the extra 9d, a gallon Tax on 
Motor Fuel and 33} per cent Purchase Tax 
on Commercial Vehicles.’’ This makes clear 
that the tax on motor fuel, 1s. 6d. a gallon, 
is almost 100 per cent. Only semi-luxury 
articles have had to bear this amount of 
tax and there could be no possible justifica- 
tion for including motor fuel—which is 
essential to industry—in this category, 
states the federation. 

It also publishes opinions from a number 
of its members, among whom the Road 
Emulsion Association says: ‘* Replies 
from members estimate that increase on 
petrol will be between 5 per cent and 7 
per cent on haulage costs, or just over ld. 
per gallon on our materials. This is not 
taking into account the fuel used by 
executives and representatives, which will 
probably bring it up to about .25d. per 
gallon, when purchase tax on the com- 
mercial vehicles is taken into consideration. 
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These charges will undoubtedly have to 
be passed on to the customer as the indus- 
try is working on a very small margin and 
will not . . . be able to absorb these extra 
costs. One of our members who makes 
paints estimated that the increase in the 
cost of solvents, white spirit and naphtha, 
will make 10 per cent increase on the cost 
which they will have to pass‘on to the 
customer.”’ 





Conserving Coal Reserves 


AT a meeting of the NCB Coke Oven 
National Consultative Council in London 
on June 6, Sir Charles Ellis recalled the 
foundation of the Coal Survey some years 
before the war, and observed that the 
service was now half as large again as it 
was when the board took over the mines 
in 1947. 

Dr. W. Idris Jones, Director-General of 
the NCB’s scientific department, said that 
the board had reviewed all the coals in the 
country so as to make it easier to blend 
different qualities in coke ovens. 

At the board’s central research establish- 
ment, near Cheltenham, experimental 
coke ovens were being installed to enable 
the physical properties of coals suitable for 
coking to be studied for practical appli- 
cation. 











Square can showing 
patent screw neck. 


Patent No. 382,380 





Tins for all Trades Home & Export 





CAPSULING MACHINE 


J. Farwig 


208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.|I1 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDON. Tel: Battersea 7008 


NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
for hermetically sealing cans 
holding liquids. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 
en to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc., etc. 


&« Ce 


Est. 1809 














|® 
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The purest 


Limestone in Britain... 





is found in certain beds at the Ashwood 
Dale Quarry, Derbyshire. If your 
product requires limestone of the utmost 


purity ask for chemical analysis, 





quotations and all other particulars from : 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LIMITED 


BANK HOUSE : MATLOCK * DERBYSHIRE 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











‘SITUATIONS VACANT 


NGLO-IRANIAN Oil Company has vacancies for 

MALE TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. They are required 
for the analysis and testing of petroleum and its products. 
Applicants should be in possession of Higher School 
Certificate or Inter B.Sc., and should be prepared to 
proceed overseas if required. Age 20-25. Salary accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and experience. Write, giving 
full details, quoting Department M.1325, to Box No. 
5859, at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2 
BAmAG Limited Chemical Engineers of Rickett Street, 

London, S.W.6, require Draughtsmen of good technical 
education and preferably having experience in Process 
Industry. Remuneration in excess of A.E.S.D. Rates 
payable to first-class men. 

HEMICAL ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 

permanency offered to experienced Chemical Engineers 
by The Bahrein Petroleum Company Limited, Persian 
Gulf. Applicants must possess a B.Sc. Degree or 
equivalent from a recognised Engineering School. Men, 
who in addition to their Chemical Engineering training, 
have had training in Mechanical Engineering and 
practical experience in designs problems applicable to the 
distillation and fractionation of hydrocarbons common 
to crude oil and coal-tar refining or chemical plants and 
other allied industrial processes, are preferre d. Salaries 
according to qualifications and experience. plus kit 
allowance, provident fund, free board, air-conditioned 
living accommodation, medical attention and transporta- 
tion costs. Agreements, 24 to 30 months, with paid 
leaves. Write, giving full particulars of qualifications, 
age, education, experience and salary required, to 
Box 3427, ¢/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 

IVIL ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 

permanency with Bahrein Petroleum Company 
Limited, for Civil Engineers not over 40 vears of age, 
with Degree and experience of design and erection of 
steel] and reinforced concrete supporting structures as 
encountered in oil refinery or similar heavy chemical 
process plants. Twenty-four to thirty months agree- 
ments, with passages paid, kit allowance, provident fund, 
paid leaves, free messing and air-conditioned accommoda- 
tion. Low living costs. Write, with full particulars of 
age, experience, education and salary required, to 
Box 3428, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 

ONSCIENTIOUS and energetic man required to take 

charge of a small factory on outskirts of London 
producing electrical isulating material Applicant must 
be used to handling labour and have thorough commercial 
experience. Some Chemical and/or Engineering know- 
ledge an advantage Write with full details of age, 
experience and salary required to Box AC 52602 Samson 
Clark, 57/61 Mortimer Street, London, W. i 

ESIGNS ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 

permanency with Bahrein Petroleum Company 
Limited, for Mechanical Engineers, not over 40 years of 
age, with B.Sc. Degree or equivalent qualifications. 
Experience required in design and/or construction of oil 
refineries, coal-tar, chemical distillation plants, or similar 
involving electrical and steam systems, pressure vessels, 
fractionating columns, heat exchanges and pumping 
equipment. Twenty-four to thirty month agreements, 
with passages paid, kit allowance, provident fund, paid 
leaves, free messing and air-conditioned accommodation. 
Low living costs. Write, with full particulars of age, 
experience, education and salary required, to Box 3429, 
yeaa Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, 

HE Midland Tar Distillers Ltd., Oldbury, Nr. Birming- 

ham require CHEMICAL ENGINEERS possessing a 
Degree in Chemical Engineering or A.M.I.Chem.E. 
Applicants must have had several years industrial 
experience in Chemical Engineering and development 
work. A first hand knowledge of the oil refining industry 
an advantage. Full particulars to: Personnel Manager. 
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HE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 

for appointments as SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 
and SCIENTIFIC OFFICER, to be filled by competitive 
interview during 1950. Interviews began in January 
and will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applicatiops earlier than December, 
1950, may eventually be announced. Successful 
candidates may be appointed immediately. The posts 
are in various Government Departments and cover a 
wide range of Scientific research and development in 
most of the major fields of Fundamental and Applied 
Science. Candidates must have obtained a University 
Degree in a Scientific subject (including Engineering) or 
in Mathematics, with First or Second-class Honours, or 
an equivalent qualification, or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer 
posts must in addition have had at least three years’ 
Post-Graduate or other approved experience. Candidates 
for Scientific Officer posts taking their degrees in 1950 
may be admitted to compete before the result of their 
Degree examination is known. 


Age limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 
and under 31 on Ist August, 1950 ; for Scientific Officers, 
at least 21 and under 28 (or under 31 for established 
Civil Servants of the Experimental Officer Class) on 
Ist August, 1950. 


Salary scales for men in London: Senior Scientific 
Officers, £700 by £25 to £900; Scientific Officers, £400 
by £25 to £650. Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars from The Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission (Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad 
House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 2887. 
6773/200/JH. 


"THE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
for permanent appointments as ASSISTANT 
EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER, to be filled by competive 
interview during 1950. Interviews will be held through- 
out the year, but a closing date for the receipt of 
applications earlier than December, 1950, may eventually 
be announced either for the competition as a whole or 
in one or more subjects. Successful candidates may 
expect early appointments. 


The posts are in various Government Departments and 
cover a wide variety of Scientific (including Engineering) 
qualifications. Places of work are spread throughout 
Great Britian. 


Candidates must be at least 17} years and under 
26 vears of age (or under 31 for e stablished Civil Servants 
of the Assistant (Scientific) Class) on Ist August, 1950: 
time spent on a regular engagement in H. M. Forces may 
be deducted from actual age. Candidates must have 
obtained the Higher School Certificate with Mathematics 
or a Science subject as a principal subject, or an equiva- 
lent qualification; but candidates without such 
qualifications may be admitted exceptionally on evidence 
of suitable experience. Higher qualifications will be 
regarded as an advantage to candidates over the age of 20. 


The inclusive London salary scale (men) is £230-£490. 
Salaries for women and for posts in the Provinces are 
somewhat lower. Superannuation provision is made 
under the Superannuation Act. 


Further particulars and forms of application from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street., 
London, W. 1., quoting No. 3068. Completed application 
forms should be returned as soon as possible. 
6742/250/DVL. 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





600 


MIXING MACHINES 


WO BLAIR CAMPBELL Jacketed Trough MIXERS. 

Copper-lined troughs, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. deep, with twin “Z" blades and glanded 
bearings. Counterbalanced domed cover. Hand- 
operated tilting. Pulley driven through gearing. 
15 h.p. required to drive. 

MELVIN Steam-jacketed Trough MIXER, 3 ft. 2 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep. Twin Naben blade 
agitators with glanded bearings. Mechanical 
tipping off main drive. Trough tin sprayed 
internally. Drive by 10 h.p. slipring motor 200/3/50, 
by B.T.H. through Radicon reduction gear. 

Six Jacketed MIXERS by BAKER PERKINS. Trough, 
31 in. by 284 in. by 28 in., twin Naben-type blade 
agitators. Hand-operated tilting. Trough fitted 
aluminium cover. Direct drive by T/E geared 
B.T.H. motor, 400/440/3/50. 

Three Double-trough Type Jacketed MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER. Trough, 24} in. by 
244 in. by 194 in. deep, fitted double-fin type 
agitators Driven at variable speeds through 
single machine-cut gearing from clutch-operated 
driving and reversing pulleys. Hand-operated 
tilting Agitators can be used whilst tilting. 
10/15 h.p. required to drive. 

Horizontal MIXER by KRUPP. Internal dimensions, 
5 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. Non-tilting, double-trough 
type, heavy twin “Z” blades. Bottom slide 
discharge Drive by 50 h.p. 480V. D.C. motor 
through gearing 

Eight Double-trough Type Jacketed MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER. Internal dimensions, 
2 ft. 44 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. deep. Fitted 
twin double-fin type agitators, driven through 
gearing by pulleys Hand-operated _ tilting. 
10/15 h.p. required to drive. 

Horizontal Steam-jacketed Phosphor-bronze Tilting 
MIXER by MELVIN, 2 ft. 5} in. by 2 ft. 24 in. by 
2 ft. deep. Twin PB double Naben type agitators 
Hand-operated tilting. Drive by pulleys through 
gearing. Pulleys complete with belt striking gear. 

Three C.1. Horizontal Double-trough, Steam-jacketed 

MIXERS by SMEDLEY. Internal dimensions, 
3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. deep. Double 
Naben type agitators. Fast and loose pulley drive. 
Power tilting, clutch operated 

DUPLEX MIXING and Kneading Machine by MORTON 
OF WISHAW. Steam-jacketed trough, 42 in. by 
38 in. by 30 in., working capacity, 115 gallons 
Fitted twin gunmetal double Naben type agitators. 
Counterbalanced lid secured by — quick-release 
clamps. Int. W.P., 15 Ib. sq. in. or high vacuum, 
30 Ib. sq. in. in jacket. Power-operated tilting. 
25/30 h.p. required to drive 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM a LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS. 

1 


‘el. : Pudsey 2241 


PHONE 98 STAINES 

ARDNER MIXER, 5 ft. by 14 ft. by 2 ft. deep, 5 h.p., 
400 3/50 - 

Two—Three-Throw Ram PUMPS by “ Evans,” 5 in. by 
6 in. strok« : 
Twin “ Z"’-blade Electric Tipping MIXERS, tinned pan, 
30 in. by 28 in. by 22 in. deep and 20 in. square. 

Also 16 in. by 16 in. by 14 in. deep 
Two—30 ft. by 9 ft. diam. STORAGE TANKS, 12,000 


gallons. 


Jacketed Unused Vacuum OVENS, & ft. by 5 ft., 7 ft. 


by 4 ft., and 7 ft. by 3 ft. diam. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES 





VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


No. 200 NE nearty new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR, 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw 


No 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.1. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 205 One larger WERNER-TYPE MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, by Dobson & Barlow, with 
C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the double 
“U ” type, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. 
deep, with a jacketed bottom and sides to within 
about 12 in. of top, and fitted with double 
“7,” type agitators, counterbalanced cover, 
machine-cut gears at each side, steel back- 
frame with counterbalancing weights and self- 
contained belt-driven tipping gear and main 
triple fast and loose belt pulleys 30 in. diam. by 
64 in. face, with belt fork. Approximate overall 
sizes, 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide by 10 ft. high. 

No. 206 One DITTO of the same pattern, by DOBSON 
& BARLOW 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.1. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “‘ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
8 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘*U’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with boited-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 21) One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


These three “ U "-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


Further details and prices upon application 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
CUBER WORKS HULL. 


ODIUM Sulphide, Sodium Sulphite, Sodium 

bi-Sulphite, Sodium Sulphate, Triphenyl Phosphate, 
Butanol, Dewaxed Shellac, Texyn T.5, Rocrex 101, 
Paralac 385, Aeroclay, Soluble Starch, Ethyl Cellulose 
N 100 and N 200, Nulomeline. Box No. C.A. 2925, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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MORTON, SON —— LIMITED 


E 
STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 

ONE—Brand New 200 gallons capacity Stainless Steel 
12 g. RECTANGULAR TANK measuring 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep. 2 in. radiused corners 
and 2 in. folded rim around top. Mounted in 
timber supporting cradle. 

FOUR—Similar Brand New Stainless Steel TANKS but, 
constructed from 20’s gauge Stainless Steel. 
ONE—Secondhand Stainless Steel 16 gz. RECTANGULAR 
TANK, measuring 6 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. 10 in. deep. 
350 gallons capacity. 2 in. folded rim around top 
Square Corners. Mounted in timber supporting 

cradle. 

TWO—Open top cylindrical Stainless Steel (Unpolished) 
TANKS, measuring 3 ft. 3 in. diam. by 6 ft. deep. 
Dished bottom, constructed in 4 in. material, sides 

in. material. 


ALSO 
Quantity of Mild Steel TANKS in various sizes, and 
copper and mild steel jacketed boiling pans with 
and without stirring gear. ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone : Saddleworth 437 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti* 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830 ; contractors to HM. Govermnent.—THOs. 
HILL-JonEs, LTD., “‘ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,” 
Telephone : 3285 East. 


COPPERAS 

INE Quality Centrifuged SNOW CRYSTAL 

COPPERAS continuously available in quantity. 
Supplied in bags or open road wagon to suit customers’ 
requirements. Price reasonable. Contract or general 
inquiries invited. 

Exors. of JAMES MILLS LTD., 
Bredbury Steel Works, 


oodiley, 
Nr. STOCKPORT. 


Reet 


NEW BABCOCK & WILCOX WATER TUBE 

BOILER, W.I.F. type, 2-drum. Evaporation, 
15,000/16,000 Ib. per hour, 250 lb. working pressure. 
With Superheater, Chain Grate Stoker, Soot Blowers, 
Ash and Clinker Hoppers. Immediate delivery. 

COCHRAN No. 17 VERTICAL MULTI-TUBULAR 
BOILER, built 1936. 14 ft. 6 in. high by 6 ft. 6 in. 
diam.  2,480/3,300 Ib. evaporation 100 Ib. working 
pressure. Forced draught. Weir Feed Pump. 
Quantity of spares. 

COCHRAN No. 5 VERTICAL MULTI-TUBULAR 
BOILER, 9 ft. 6 in. high by 4 ft. 3 in. diam. Evapora- 
tion, 750/1,000 lb. per hour, 100 lb. working pressure. 

GREEN’S HORIZONTAL GILLED TUBE ECONOMISER, 
40 tubes in two banks. 260 lb. working pressure. Only 
used three years. 

REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) LTD., 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
Millwall, London, E.14. 
Cables : REPLANT, POP, LONDON. 


—Unused “ Lightfoot ’’ AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
fitted capacity control 6} in. by 64 in. rated 29.7 
tons refrigeration. 

4—DITTO, 5} in. by 5} in. capacity 18.5 tons refrigera- 
tion. Unused S. & T. condensers available and 
quantity of spare parts. 
Box No. C.A. 2926, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet, Street, E.C.4. 


ULVERISING PLANT (300 MESH). RAYMOND 

LOPULCO PULVERISING PLANT by International 
Combustion Ltd., for fine grinding (passing 300 mesh), 
all complete including standard type R.L. 7. Raymond 
Lopulco Mill with Rotary Feeder, one Double Cone 
Raymond Mechanical Type Separator, one Single Cone 
Separator, Tubular Stocking Dust Collector, Double 
Type Exhauster, 50 h.p. S.C. motor standard voltage, 
Ellison ae Immersed Starter, ete. 

BER’S CHEMICAL PLANT CO., LTD 
86/88 RICHMOND ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
SURREY. 


Telephone: KINgston 1423. 


WO New MORTON RB.3 MIXERS, 25 gallons 
capacity, driven by integral 400 volts, 3-phase, 50 
cycles motor with two-speed gearbox giving 58/385 
r.p.m. on slow and 170/103 on high speed. 
One New MORTON AD.60 MIXER, complete with motor. 
Unused APEX CHANGE PAN MIXER, with 1 hp. 
vertical Brook motor, 200-1-50 and Crofts’ Reduction 
Gear Unit; stainless steel propeller type agitator and 
two 15-gallon stainless steel containers 
REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) LIMITED, 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
MILLWALL, E.14. 


iWO—3,750 gallon Horizontal Enclosed Lead-lined 
VESSELS, 6 ft. 6 in. diam. by 19 ft. long, welded 
steel, $-in. plate. }-in. lead lined, with twin vertical 
agitators. 

Eighteen—Complete Brand New ** KEEBUSH ”” 
(Graphite Filler) packed towers, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
13 ft. approx. Without packing material. 

Twenty—3-in. Stainless Steel Dixon Fullway VALVES. 

Approx. 500 ft. 2-in. bore by 16's gauge Solid Drawn 
Stainless Stee] TUBE, flanged each end. 

Approx. 1,000 ft. DITTO, flanged one end, or plain ended. 

Sixty—1-in. Stainless Steel Flanged VALVES. 

One—Aluminium TANK, 7 ft. diam. by 9 ft. deep. 
Lagged sides and bottom. Loose aluminium lid. 

HUBERT JONES LTD. 
Perseverance Iron Works, 
Cobden Street, 
PENDLETON, 
Salford, 6 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 lb. hydraulic pressure. 
THOMPSON & SON igre AR — 
CUBA 2 LONDON, 
el. : East 1844. 


COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam. 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers, mounted in M.S. frames, 
25 in. by 25 in, by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings, 
valves and steam traps. As new 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) — 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.1 
Tel. : East 1844. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Aiso large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198 





WANTED 


WANTED REGULARLY 
for treatment in our own works, 
DUES 
containing : 
Cadmium, Zinc, 
Copper, Lead, 
Tin, Nickel. 
OAKLAND METAL CO. LTD., 
Oakland Works, Willington, Derby. 
Telephone No.: Repton 391/392 





Offers to: 
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SALE BY AUCTION 





ADJACENT TO HEATLEY & pa n't 
STATION, NEAR LYMM, CHES 


F. S. AIREY, —— & x 
Ww 
SELL BY AUCTION, PIECEMEAL, 


on the Pre ee as above, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. "AND —_— JUNE 
27th, 28th and 29th, 
“ lla. m., each day, te 
SALT AND CHEMICAL WORKS PLANT 
STEAM RAISING PLANT, ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
ENGINEERS’ TOOLS AND WORKS EQUIPMENT 
including : 

TWO DOUBLE EFFECT SALTING TYPE EVAPORAT- 
ING PLANTS, comprising 6 Evaporators and 4 
Surface Condensers, with copper tube calandrias, 
Jet Condensers, Vacuum Pumps and Fittings. 

NEW HICK HARGREAVES C TYPE JET CONDENSER 
with valves and fittings, and two new 6-in. Hivac 
extractor pumps. 

TWO DRYING PLANTS with brass peddle conveyors 
belt and bucket elevators, hot air drying towers 
fans and ducts, Gardners’ sifters and dressing 
machines. 

TWO GRINDING UNITS with No. 3 
Elevators and Fittings. 

NEWTON NEEDLE AIR HEATER PLANT with Mirrlees 
Automatic Stoker, Electrically Driven Fan and 
Ducting, Air Heater Furnaces with steel tube heater 
batteries. 

6 WATSON, LAIDLAW 48-in. and 36-in. ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN CENTRIFUGES with new A.C. motors for 
same. 

CARBONATING TOWERS, Scrubbers, Wood, Steel and 
Sectional Cast-iron Tanks, Vacuum and Liquor 
Pumps, Services of Piping with valves and fittings. 
Steel and Heavy Timber Supports and Staging to 
Plants. 

MAINTENANCE PLANT including 16-in. Swing V 
Bed Lathe, 7}-in. Screw Cutting Centre Lathe 
Stirk 6-ft. Planer, Radial Drill, Shaping Machin« 
Tauco Bandsaw, 2 Power Hack Saws, Drill and 
Tool Grinders, 3 Pipe Screwing Machines, Wood- 
turning Lathe, Robinson Saw Bench, Morticer 
Wood Trimmer, Smithy Tools, Cupola, Moulding 
Boxes and Foundry Equipment, Lifting Tackle. 
Well Boring Equipment, Edge Runner Mills, Loose 
Tools, ete. 

20 NEW HOLDEN & BROOK, LA BOUR & GWYNNE 
MOTOR DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, Nash 
Hytor No. 1 Motor-driven Compressor, 40 NEW 
E.E.C. A.C. MOTORS, 12} h.p. to 1 h.p.. Slip Ring, 
Squirrel Cage and Geared, New Switchgear and 
Electrical Equipment. 

POWER PLANT including 3 Lancashire Boilers for 
160 Ib. pressure, with Vickers Stokers, Nearly New 
Goodbrands Fuel Economiser of 192 tubes, 25 KW. 
Motor Generator Set with 35 h.p. A.C. Slip Ring 
Motor, 3-throw Geared Vertical Pump, D.C. Motors, 
Switchgear and Cabling, Shafting and Belting. 

OFFICE FURNITURE including New _ International 
Super Electric Time Recorder, Plan Cabinets, Safes, 
Desks, Laboratory Equipment, Cambridge 
Recorders, Gauges and Testing Instruments 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT AND STORES including many 
tons Non-ferrous Metals, Copper and _ Steel 
Evaporator and Heater Tubes, Cast-iron Floor 
Plates, Steel Work, = wag Materials, Reduction, 
Safety, Steam and Water Vaives, Pipe Fittings, 
Spare Machinery Fittings and extensive New Stores, 
Industrial Tractor, Trailers, Jubilee Track and 
Wagons, Trucks and Barrows, Weighing Machines, 
Hot Water Kettles, Fire Appliances and General 
Utensils. 

On view one week prior to sale from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Catalogues may be had from THE AUCTIONEERS, 
45, Cross Street, Manchester, 2, and 18, Wood Street, 

Bolton. 


Kek Mills, Kibblers 
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SERVICING 





OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


GEINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KEN", LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: lKenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone 4253 and 4254, Sioke-on- 
Trent (2 wuts, 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
Tnos. HILL-JONES, Lrv., “ Invicta " Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone. 3285 East 


ULVERISING, Grinding, Mixing, Drying. CRACK 
PULVERISING MILLS LTD., 49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House 4406. 





WORKING NOTICES 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 568237, entitled 
** IMPROVEMENTS IN HYPODERMIC INJECTORS ”’ 
offers same for license or otherwise to ensure practical 
working in Great Britain. Inquiries to Singer, Stern & 
Carlberg, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 





HE Proprietors of Patent No. 600,183, for 

** IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO CON- 
CENTRATION OF ORES,”’ desire to secure commercial 
exploitation by licence or otherwise, in the United 
Kingdom. Replies to HASELTINE, |AKE & CO., 
28, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. Kung, 

A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consuitation free. Phone: City 6161. 


TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA] 
Free Running White Powder 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 

















KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and Is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
In most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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TANTIRON 


The original and still the best acid 
resisting high silicon iron alloy 
Sole Manufacturers : 


fe MMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 
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MITCHELL hand-operated 
ACID PUMPS 
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L. A.MITCHELL LIMITED 


PETER STREET 
*Phone : 


MANCHESTER 
BLAckfriars 7224 (3 lines). 


| “LION BRAND” 7 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 























Phone: Cradley Heath 6537. 














40 GALLON 


STEEL 
DRUMS 


Ihoroughly Reconditioned 


Suitable for all trades 
oa 


GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: 


Telephone : 
Containers, Glasgow. 


Langside, 1777. 
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A resistance of exceptionally robust 
construction, wound on high quality 
vitreous enamelled tubes. Nickel- 








copper alloy wire is used for the 

resistance, 

An ideal product for use in 
LABORATORIES - SPEED CONTROL 

TEST EQUIPMENT 

BATTERY CHARGING 


Good delivery Available 3 to 4 weeks 
Tir’? 2 rr | ——— — . 
OLIV! R PEL -ONTROL LTD 


MED ’ >oOw * * 











Tel: West Bromwich 0080 
HEAD OFFICE: OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM 


' GRINDING 
; S 














Sieving or eparating 

oc and Drying o f 
S materials, etc., under- 
taken for the trade 


? Also Suppliers of 
GROUND SILICA, FILLERS, 
d. ; AND CHEMICALS 


MANOR STREET, FENTON 
JAMES KENT 0 STAFFORDSHIRE 


- LIMITED e MILLERS 40835/677 (3 tinea) Kenmil,Scoke-on-Teene | 
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KESTNER 


& fs. 


ail ENTIRELY NEW ADDITION TO THE WELL- 
‘ Berson RANGE OF KESTNER FANS 


; 


"DESIGNED ON ADVANCED 
AERODYNAMIC PRINCIPLES, <— 


BUILT ENTIRELY OF CHEMICALLY 
RESISTANT MATERIALS <— 


These fans will ensure trouble-free work 
ing with high efficiency when used for 
draughting highly corrosive gases and fumes, 
including :— 

SULPHUR DIOXIDE NITROUS AND 

SULPHUR TRIOXIDE NITRIC OXIDE 

CHLORINE AND HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


5 Grosvenor Gardens . . . London, S.W.|1 





METROPOLITAN - VICKERS ELECTRICAL cO LTD., “MANCHESTER 17 
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